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F ever Nature set herself the task of 
constructing an escapeless fly - trap 
wherein to catch curiously deluded speci- 
mens of the human race, she achieved 
that feat when, by a crafty disposal of her 
mightiest forces — volcanic, glacial, and 
erosion—she baited a nameless tributary 
of the Yukon River, in the most inaccessible 
corner of North-Western America, with 
the lure now attracting thousands of 
feverishly excited goldseekers from all 
parts of the globe. 

It is quite safe to say that no gold- 
mining district ever before discovered is 
so unapproachable and so beset with 
The first stroke of the dis- 
coverer’s pick, it is said, laid bare a nugget 


dangers. 


of virgin gold, but it also started a 
gigantic ‘‘God’s Acre.” * Even if the 


prediction that hundreds, if not thousands, 
will starve to death this winter does not 
become fulfilled, owing to the reported 
impossibility of any considerable number 
of men reaching the spot, it is quite certain 
that scores upon scores of prospectors 
inexperienced in the dangers peculiar to 
travel in this region, and as ill-provided 


* Curiously enough, a question has already 
arisen concerning the person or persons who first 
discovered the Klondike gold-field. According to 
the best possible authority, William Ogilvie, 
F.R.G.S., the famous Canadian surveyor of the 
Alaskan boundary line, and who, if he did not 
actually discover this auriferous river, was certainly 
the man whose astronomical observation definitely 
settled that Klondike is on British soil, states that 
the discoverers were three miners, Henderson, 
Swanson, and Morrison, who washed the first pan 
on what is now Gold Bottom in July 1896. Accord- 
to other information, a man called Cormack was 
the miner who first stumbled upon the diggings in 
August 1896. 
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with the means of withstanding cold and 
hunger as they are physically unfit to 
cope with the extreme hardships of that 
vocation, will leave their bones in name- 
less graves, or be dashed to pieces in 
the gloomy cafions and terrific rapids of 
the Upper Yukon. 

A brief topographical explanation is 
necessary in order to understand why it is 
that the invader of the Klondike has to 
face quite unusual dangers and risks. The 
stream ¢ after which the new discoveries 
have been named is a tributary of the 
Yukon, and joins it between five and six 
hundred miles from the Yukon’s source. 
A few miles down stream from where they 
meet is Fort Reliance, below which, again, 
the 141st meridian, which here forms the 
boundary between Alaska and Canada, 
separates British possessions from the 
happy purchase made a generation ago by 
the United Siates of America from Russia 
Consequently, Klondike and its several 
rich tributaries are well on English soil, a 
fact American papers like to forget. A 
glance at the map will show that by far 
the shortest way to Klondike is to take 
steamer at Victoria, proceed along the 
much indented Pacific littoral to the fjord 
called Lynn Canal, at the extreme point of 
which an overland journey of forty miles 
brings one to a chain of lakes which are 
the source of the Yukon. From there a 
journey of nearly six hundred miles 
down the swift Yukon lands you at 
Dawson City, on the Klondike River, the 


+ On Schwatka’s map the Klondike or Clon- 
dyke is called Leer River. 
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chief “‘ city” of the district. Unfortunately, 
the presence of very dangerous rapids, 
particularly at Whitehorse and Five Finger 
Rapids, as well as the impassable character 
of the country on both sides of the Upper 
Yukon, prevent all but the hardiest traveller 
taking the same route back; for it is, of 
course, a very different thing going down 
500 or 600 miles of very rapid water and 


going up it. The only outlet, therefore, 


WHITEHORSE RAPIDS, 


REACH 


KLONDIKE. 

uncertain and riskful affair. This is best 
proved by the fact that at the present 
moment, according to the latest news, the 


seven steamers that hitherto have sufficed 
for the traffic are laid up by accidents, or 
by low water, the result being that the five 
or six thousand persons round Dawson 
City will be exposed to serious danger 


from starvatiun. Travellers anxious to 


reach St. Michael, the nearest port to the 


LEWES RIVER. 


From a Photograph by Mr. C. S. Barwell, a Member of One of the first Expeditions to reach Dawson City last Year. 


for those wishing to leave the country is to 
follow down the Lower Yukon River for 
some 1500 miles to its mouth on the shore 
of the arctic Behring Sea. This, however, 
can only be done during three, or at the 
most four, months of the year, navigation 
being possible only for shallow - going, 
stern-wheeled steamers ; and even then the 
treacherous nature of this waterway, ever 
changing its course and full of sunken 
snags, upon which steamers frequently 
impale themselves, makes navigation a most 


mouth of the Yukon, where occasional 
coast-steamers pick up travellers during 
the summer months (the river freezes up 
often in September), have, therefore, to 
undertake a 1500-miles journey in the 
vilest and dirtiest little river-steamers that 
exist, or by following Schwatka’s example, 
take to a raft. 

A glance at the map will demonstrate 
that this, the only possible summer route 
out of the country, is more than 2500 miles 
longer than the route overland into the 
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MINERS LEAVING JUNEAU FOR THE YUKON. 


country, across the coast-range to the 


chain of lakes which are the source of 
the Yukon, and thence down the 600 miles 
already described.* 

Concerning the way into the Klondike 
region by the latter route, the difficulties 
presenting themselves to the “‘ tenderfoot” 
**dumped ” from the coast-steamer on the 
muddy foreshore of the Lynn Canal are 
of a formidable kind, unlike anything even 
the hardiest old prospector had to face 
when wending his way towards Cariboo, 
Cassiar, the Kootenay camps, or the remote 
regions about the Big Bend. All of these 
‘enjoyed ” the reputation of trying man’s 
pluck and endurance to an um onted 
degree. Only those who have coasted 
along Alaska’s shore-line—in ninety-nine 

*In the act of correcting these sheets, one 
receives the news that the Dalton trail—a third 
route which 
parallels the 
Skagway for 
part of the 
way—is now 
the favourite 
winter route 
for men on 
snowshoes 
travelling 
quite“ light” 

Z.é., With 
no impedi- 
menta and 
the smallest 
possible 
amount of 
provisions. 
It is of about 
the same 


length as the 
two 
routes. 


other 
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YUKONERS AT SHEEP CAMP. 
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cases out of 
ahundredin 
comfortable 
excursion- 
steamers, 
that make 
the round 
trip from 
Victoria to 
the head of 
the Lynn 
Canal and 
back in a 
fortnight 
or so—can 
form the 
faintest conception of the hopeless-look- 
ing task of scaling the densely timbered, 
exceedingly steep chain of coast moun- 
tains that skirts the sea-coast the whole 
way. That it becomes an impossible 
task when hampered by a 1000 lb. or 
1500 lb. load of provisions and tools 
for twelve months, does not need explain- 
ing. From the head of Lynn Canal there 
are three routes, via different passes, which, 
however, converge near the Lakes (Linde- 
man, Bennett, and Tagish) across the 
watershed from which the Yukon begins its 
turbulent course. According to Schwatka, 
a small lake about 100 acres in extent, which 
he called Crater Lake, is the true source; but 
it lies so high up on the sharp ridge form- 
ing the watershed that it was still covered 
with thick ice and snow when he visited 
the spot on June 11, 1883, and the ten- 
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miles long Lake Lindeman was the first 
open Yukon water he met with after 
crossing the watershed. 

As to the latter, it is perhaps best to 
explain that the sixty-miles long fjord 
called Lynn Canal “‘forks” at the head, the 
westerly branch being called the Chilcat, 
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other, is less steep and lower by some 
1250 feet; and thirdly, the Chilcoot Inlet 
route, now known as the Dyea route, which 
takes the traveller over the Dyea or Perrier 
Pass, to which Schwatka, who followed 
it when making his famous exploration of 
the Yukon River in 1883, gives a height 


FIVE FINGERS RAPIDS, LEWES RIVER, 
Drawn by Edward Roper. 


the easterly the Chilcoot Inlet. 
with very rapid currents put in at the 
head of each inlet, and the three alternate 


Streams 


routes follow up these narrow gorges 
towards their sources on the steep slopes 
of the two or, to be quite correct, three 
passes: the Chilcat Inlet route, now 
better known as the Skagway route, so 
called after the “‘ City” and landing-place 
of steamers; then the White Pass, which 
route, though some miles longer than the 


over the Pacific of 4240 feet.* The three 
routes meet at the lakes. 

The distance between Pacific water 
and the lakes is comparatively short, 
hardly more than thirty miies as the crow 
flies, but so impassable are many of these 
miles that even well-equipped outfits take 
three weeks to cover it, and in some cases 
parties were reported to have taken two 


* On his map 4100 feet is marked as the altitude. 
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months in making Lake Lindeman. All 
the passes are above timber-line, and 
are covered all the year round with 


was only when Lake Lindeman was 
reached that Schwatka found arboreal 
growth, though to judge from late accounts, 


MILES CANON, LEWES RIVER. 
From a Photograph by Mr. C. S. Barwell. 
expanses of ice and snow, even Crater 
Lake, some distance below the height into boards for boat-building have become 
of land, has not a bush or other sign of _ very scarce round that sheet of water. 
vegetation round its Arctic shores. It This boat-building 


trees of sufficiently large size to whip-saw 


is the next thing 


WITH SLEDGE AND CANOE ON LAKE LINDEMAN, JUNE 1897. 
From a Photograph by Mr. C. S. Barwell. 





488 HOW 
that faces the unfortunate traveller when 
he has at last scaled the mountain barrier, 
and has got his provisions ‘‘ packed” over 
by Indians or by the white packers. As 
not a single craft returns when once it 
has entered the Yukon fly-trap, each party of 
miners must provide for themselves a craft 
of some kind or other. What odd-shaped 
tubs hands unaccustomed to boat-building 
knock together out of green planks whip- 
sawed out of such gnarled and knotty 
spruce or pine as are to be found amid 
those Arctic surroundings, needs no further 
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boys and dogs. The rate they used to 
demand up to Lake Lindeman was from 
ten to twelve cents (sixpence) per pound. 
The immense increase in travel over these 
passes which has occurred this summer is, 
of course, far beyond what the Indians of 
the whole coast could tackle, and as 
the first few steamers in June and July 
unloaded hundreds of miners totally 
unprovided with horses and mules, the 
Indians not only increased their price to 
double, but could only handle a small 
portion of the thousands of tons of goods, 


THE LANDING PLACE, SKAGWAY BAY. 
From a Photograph by Mr. E. A. Green, Victoria, British Columbia. 


description. Likewise, what great risks the 
navigation of ‘‘ white water” by inexperi- 
enced hands in craft of that sort carries 


with it. 

Up to this year, all the packing—across 
the passes—for the few score of miners 
who invaded the Yukon country by either 
of these routes was done by the Chilcat 
and Chilcoot Indians, who are coast tribes, 
as well as by the “‘ Sticks” who live in the 
interior, men, women, children, and dogs 
pluckily shouldering packs that no white 
man would tackle. As much as 150 lb. is 
carried by the males, from 60 lb. to 75 Ib. 
by the squaws, and from 30 Ib. to 40 lb. by 


provisions, tools, and equipments with 
which the whole shore was strewn. 

The next trouble was the want of feed 
for the pack animals brought by the later 
arrivals, who had been warned by their 
predecessors’ straits. For the supply of 
sour swamp grass on that inhospitable 
shore was soon exhausted, and oats or hay 
were for some time unobtainable. As a 
consequence, hundreds of horses starved 
to death at Skagway and Dyea, ere ten 
miles of the trail across the pass had 
been covered. That the ultimate fate of 
most of the horses taken by individual 
parties up to the lakes will add variety 
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THE FIRST ARRIVAL AT DYEA: A YEAR’S PROVISIONS. 


From a Photograph by Captain 


** beans 
also a 


to a diet of and 
straight,” is somewhat novel 
feature of the Klondike stampede. For, 
as no horses can be taken farther than 
the lakes, the rifle or six-shooter invari- 
ably ends the toilsome days of the poor 
brutes. According to the programme 
settled for the moving in of the Mounted 


sow-belly 


” veg? 


A. H. Lee, R.M. College, Kingston, Ontasto. 


Police force, all their horses were to be killed 
on reaching the lakes, where—that being 
the boundary—a custom and police post 
is now being erected by the men and any 
hired assistance they can obtain. 

The subject of Custom Houses reminds 
one of the necessity to point out one of 
the drawbacks peculiar to all these Lynn 





THE ONLY SALOON IN DYEA. 


From a Photograph by Captain A. H. Lee. 
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Canal routes. For on landing there from 
the ocean steamer, the goods of the 
traveller, if bought in Canada—his horses 
are allowed through duty free—have to 
pay duty to the United States Government, 
or, if the quantity is large enough, the 
traveller can avoid paying custom charges 
by having his goods placed under the 
charge of a custom officer, who accom- 
panies them through the narrow strip of 
United States territory until the Canadian 
boundary at the lakes is reached. The 
charge for this service is, I believe, 
seven dollars per day. On_ reaching 
the latter line, if he has bills to prove 
that his outfit was bought in any part 
of Canada, he passes through free of 
charge. 

As it frequently happens that pro- 
spectors coming from the United States 
ports are literally penniless by the time 
they reach the Canadian line at the lakes, 
and cannot pay the Canadian duties, the 
custom officials there resort to a novel 
expedient of collecting the duty: they 
make them work on any of the numerous 
jos entailed by the building of the post, 
crediting them with a daily wage at 
current rates. Though in some cases it 
is said the delay thus caused has prevented 
the men from reaching their destination 
before ice on the Yukon stopped their 
progress, thus obliging them to pass 
the winter in some hastily constructed 
river-side shelter, the plan has so far 
worked fairly well without causing serious 
friction. 

There are two or.three other, so-called 
*‘all Canadian,” routes to Klondike from 
the South and from the East. Of these, 


by far the best is the Stikeen route, 


which, as the name indicates, follows up 
that river for about one hundred and fifty 
miles to Telegraph Creek, the old starting- 
point for the once-famous Cassiar mines, 


and thence via Teslin Lake and the 
Hootalinqua River. This route is spoken 
of very favourably, and seems to present 
none of the bad features that caused so 
much misery and loss on the Lynn Canal 
routes during the past summer. The 
watersheds crossed by the trail from the 
Stikeen River to Teslin Lake arc not ice 
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and snow-covered passes, and though the 
transportation of goods even by that route 
is possible only during four or five months 
of the year, when the Stikeen is navigable 
for light river- steamers, it looks as if 
that were an easier route than over the 
Lynn Canal passes. However, one must 
remember that changes in the way of 
improvements to trails can be carried out 
so quickly by the willing hands of hundreds 
of gold-seekers or by persons interested in 
attracting travel, that it is unwise to express 
decided opinions concerning the advan- 
tages of the several routes. ‘The object of 
these pages is merely to indicate their 
whereabouts and to sound a note of warn- 
ing to exercise care in following the advice 
of pecuniarily interested agents, whose 
object it is to attract travellers to one special 
route. By the time travel will be possible 
next spring, the Canadian Government 
will, no doubt, have taken steps that 
reliable information on this important 
point is made public.* Since the writer’s 
brief visit to Alaska, many changes have 
occurred, and recent events will make 
even more sweeping and speedy alterations 
the rule rather than the exception. 

All the news so far to hand from the 
Klondike and its tributaries, as well as 
from the Stewart River, confirms the 
phenomenal richness of the stream-beds, 
more particularly so considering the small 
amount of work so far expended on 
claims. The latter is, of course, ac- 
counted for by the extreme remoteness 
of the spot, the scarcity and great price 
of labour—men working for others obtain- 
ing £3 per day—and the costliness of all 
supplies, flour being sold last spring, just 
before the arrival of the first steamer, at 
the rate of £14 per sack of 50lb. Your 
“old timer,” the man who has knocked 
about all his life in the mining camps of 
California, Idaho, and British Columbia, 
loves to see “grub sky-high,” for it is 
the surest indication that “dust” is 
plentiful. Diggings are rich when a 
bottle of beer costs a sovereign, and 
whisky sells at a dollar the nip. But 


* The newspapers report that no fewer than 
seventeen railway charters over the various Yukon 
routes have been applied for. 
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up on the Yukon the difficulties of access 
are, as we see, of such a peculiar and 
unprecedented character that if any large 
number of men unprovided with nine 
months’ provisions crowd into the country, 
the small stock of food which it will be 
possible to collect by the time snow flies 
(in consequence of the accidents to the 
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Robert Campbell—after whom that great 
river ought to have been named, for he 
was the discoverer of its headwaters—was 
probably not the first human being who 
faced the dread foe. ‘‘ We were reduced at 
one time to such dire straits,” he writes in 
his journal, ‘‘ that we were obliged to eat 
our parchment windows, and our last 


A STREET IN SKAGWAY. 
From a Photograph by Mr. E. A. Green, Victoria. 


seven Yukon steamers) will, it is feared, not 
suffice to carry the crowd through the 
desperately long winter. 
that period is nearly impossible, bad times 
may be in store. Starvation is an ugly death: 
how many have succumbed to it in those 
dreary wastes between the shore of the 


As escape during 


Pacific and 
will 


the continental watershed 
never be known. The very first 
explorer of the Yukon, the indomitable 


meal before abandoning Dease Lake on 
the 8th of May, 1839, consisted of the 
lacing of our snowshoes.” That much the 
same conditions prevailed recently we learn 
from the mouth of my friend Warburton 
Pike, who on one occasion sustained life by 
eating his moccasins, and had to forcibly 
restrain his native companions from feast- 
ing on a very ancient corpse they dis- 
covered in the branches of a tree, where 
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some of the inland tribes “ bury” their 
dead. 

The danger of starvation, it must be 
understood, will be one which the de- 
now being 
speedily help to remove; it threatens at 
present those who have reached the remote 
camps on the Yukon headwaters. By next 
summer the numerous transportation com- 
panies now being formed in England, in 
the Eastern States, in California, and in 
British Columbia, will have flooded the 
district, large as it is, while supplies and 
prices will probably come down with a run. 

To hear enumerated among the real 
hardships which the prospector has to face 
in the Yukon region that caused by mos- 
quitoes, may appear to those unacquainted 
with these pests of the swampy North- 
West as a bit of hypercritical sensitiveness. 
A week’s—nay, an hour’s acquaintance 
with the mosquito of the North-West 
will cause the tenderfoot’s smile to change 
into a bitter wail. Born to a three-months 
existence as soon as the torrid sun of June 
has melted the snow, they drive man to the 
verge of, and beasts to actual, insanity. 

Of the extreme cold of which one hears 
so much, the writer would be inclined to 
make far less than of the last-named 
scourge, and he ‘would certainly not 
enumerate it among the hardships that 
should deter any man in robust health 
from turning his face Klondikewards. 
To a man of good constitution—and no 
other should venture to those remote gold- 
fields—the severest cold means no actual 
hardship, so long as he is properly 
equipped for it. At no time did the 
writer enjoy better health than when he 
slept without a tent on the snow, with the 
temperature down far below the point 
where the mercury in his 
congealed. 

In certain respects this ‘‘ end-of-the- 
century’ mining stampede to the Klon- 
dike offers food for reflection anent the 


velopments carried on will 


thermometer 
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disadvantages of quickly spreading news, 
and of rapid transit to the remotest corners 
of the world. In no other of the great 
gold crazes of Australia, Africa, or North 
America were the majority of persons who 
frantically rushed to the fields so inex- 
perienced in the ways of the country, so little 
fitted by previous roughing to undergo the 
hardships in store forthem, so littleendowed 
with the pioneer’s moral and physical fibre. 
The men that peopled in the first rush the 
mining camps of California and Australia 
reached their goal after a journey of 
many months across the plains, or came 
from other camps, hardy and _ sturdy 
handlers of the pick and pan. For the 
interval between the discovery and the 
news of it reaching great centres of popu- 
lation was sufficiently long to allow those 
near the spot to reap the first harvest. 
With Klondike, on the other hand, the 
flash of the discovery seems to have struck 
great cities with unprecedented rapidity, 
and scarcely a week later steamers were 
hurrying thither filled to the last corner 
with feverishly excited crowds, consisting 
to a greater part not of experienced old 
miners, but of townfolk in no way fitted 
for the enterprise upon which they so 
rashly started. For this reason, also, the 
number of victims will probably be greater 
than in any other stampede. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE DISTANCES FROM 
VICTORIA (BRITISH COLUMBIA) TO KLONDIKE. 


I. Route from Victoria via St. Michael 
and up Yukon River to Dawson, 
about ; ae sS - 

. Route from Victoria to head of 
Lynn Canal by ocean steamer. . 
From head of Lynn Canal via passes 
and lakes and down Yukon 
. Route from Victoria to mouth of 
Stikeen River = a 
From mouth of Stikeen by river 
steamer to Telegraph Creek 
From Telegraph Creek to Teslin 
Lake by trail aa se 
From Teslin Lake via Hootalinqua 
River by river steamer to Dawson, 
about 


Miles. Miles 
4400 


650 | 


W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 





“EVEN 


AT HOME WITH 


AS YOU 


THE 


AND I.” 


BARNUM FREAKS. 


l hotographs by Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street, W. 


”T “HERE is just one point which ninety- 
| nine out of every hundred visitors 
to Olympia and _ its 
‘*human curiosities” 
famous line, they 
do not realise as 


miss. To adapt a 


they gaze with 

mixed feelings 

the ‘ Leg- 

less Wonder,” or 

the ‘‘ Skeleton 

Dude,” that it 

might be said of 

either of these 

curious people, 

‘““A Freak there 

was, but a Man he 

was, Even as you 

and I.” Yet this 

would be the bare 

truth. The general 

public, who only 

see the 

people on their 

platform, scarcely 

realise that but for 

one particular trick 

which Dame Nature 

has played each 

one of them, these 

sports of Fortune 

are just men and 

women, with the 

feelings and 

habits, the likes 

and dislikes, the 

occupations and 

amusements of the rest of the world, with, 

of course, certain inevitable limitations. 
To appreciate this feature of the 

“human curiosities” it is necessary to 

meet them at home—to see, for instance, 


upon 


strange 


happy family of 


MR. J. W. COFFEY, THE SKELETON DUDE. 


Charles Tripp, the ‘Armless Wonder,” 
take a box of matches from a mantelpiece 
with his open the box, select a 
match, strike it, and light a cigarette, 
quite as a matter of 
course; to watchthe 
curious manner in 
which he instinc- 
tively gesticulates 
with his foot, as he 
tells you that his 
mother was born 
opposite Vauxhall 
Gardens in the days 
of “ ten thousand 
extra lamps” ; that 
his father was a 
Somersetshire man, 
who emigrated to 
Canadaand helped, 


toes, 


in his engineering 
capacity, to 
struct the Grand 
Trunk Railway in 
that colony, where 


con- 


the “Armless 
Wonder” was born. 
Mr. Trippcan draw, 
etch, write, paint, 
and do practically 
everything, ‘even 
as you and I,” 
except that he can- 
not shake hands 
with his friends. 
Charles Tripp is 
humorously called 
“my better half” by cheery Eli Bowen, 
the ‘‘ Legless Wonder,” who tells one, 
with a whimsical ‘smile, that when he is in 
the States he spends his leisure chiefly in 
visiting his friends—a relaxation which 
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strikes one under the circumstances as 
distinctly odd. Mr. Bowen tells me, 
further, that he is one of a large family, 
all straight,. stout, natural people: nine 
and a half of them in all, he, of course, 
the half. And he is so 
good-humoured about it all that it is not 
surprising to hear that he goes on his way 
through life just like anyone else, and 
enjoys excellent health. 


representing 


He has a son in 
America who is an attorney-at-law and a 
Justice of the Peace. 

No interesting, intelligent, and 
good-humoured is the ‘‘ Skeleton Dude,” 
Mr. J. W. Coffey, who weighed 165 lb. 
when he was nineteen, and now weighs 
only 60 lb., but is none the less as cheerful 
and conversational as any of his comrades, 
his only trouble being the want of power 
of muscular He commenced 
losing flesh twenty-eight years ago, but 
still has a good digestion, eats and drinks 
practically anything, and is getting not 
fatter but stronger every year. 


less 


tension. 


An elastic conscience is no novelty on 
either side of the Atlantic, but an elastic 


DELKANO, THE FIRE KING. 


“EVEN AS YOU AND I.” 


DELNO FRITZ, THE SWORD-SWALLOWER. 


skin may claim to be as phenomenal as 
the other is common, and it is a little 
surprising to see a tall, well-set-up man, 
who has just finished his work as Figaro 
in a room hard by Olympia, suddenly 
take hold of his cheeks and pull the skin 
out like two great wings on either side ot 
his otherwise quite normal face. Mr. 
James Morris, the “‘Elastic-Skinned Man,” 
had this one peculiarity from his childhood, 
but in other respects he, again, is “ even 
as you and I,” enjoying excellent health, 
due, perhaps, in a measure to the fact that 
he is a teetotaler. He hails from Boston, 
Mass., and, very properly, believes that 
there is no such city in the world as that 
of which he isa native. He cannot recol- 
lect ever being ill except for one week, 
and then he fell into the clutches of the 
irresistible and all-conquering grippe. 

The absence of any apparent abnormal 
attributes, except in the one detail, is very 
noticeable in the case of Delno Fritz, the 
sword-swallower, who shows no sign when 
off the stage of an abnormal appetite for 
cutlery, but has a good American appetite, 
which adapts itself perfectly well to 
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English cookery. Fritz has been swallow- 
ing swords, bayonets, and such delicacies 
for fourteen years. His first appearance, 
at the age of eleven, was made with his 
father, for Fritz inherits his peculiar 
appetite, his father having been a famous 
swallower of swords, walking-sticks, and 
umbrellas. Fritz is a devoted cyclist, and 
something of an amateur baseball player. 

Delkano, the man who eats 
hot horse-shoes, live coals, and 
blazing rubber, and dances on 
hot glass, is not, in his every- 
day diet, much different from 
other people. He freely 
that his unnatural 
appetite is not hereditary, but 
that he the 
idea of cultivating it from 
seeing a public exhibition of 
the same kind. He found on 
the first trial that he could 
place a bar of hot iron against 
his tongue without serious 
results, and later he learned 
the secret (for he acknow- 
ledges that there zs a secret 
about it) of biting off pieces 
of super-heated horse-shoes. 
That the secret has nothing 
to do with any preparation of 
the shoe he offers to prove by 
allowing anyone to bring his 
own horse-shoe, pincers, and 
the experiment. 
Delkano’s feet have nothing 
about them to indicate that 
they any peculiar 
power of resisting heat or 
puncture, but as immediately 
on taking off his stockings he 
began to dance on broken glass, and then 
stepped upon a hot bar of iron, one con- 
cluded that they needed no special prepar- 
ation for a public test. 

‘Jo Jo,” the “ Dog-Faced Boy,” naturally 
goes out very little because his peculiar 
deformity cannot be hidden. When not 
on exhibition his days and nights are 
spent in his own room, where he reads 
tales of adventure in Russian or plays 
social games with his His 
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favourite card game is casino, and that 
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and draughts divide most of his time. 
“Jo Jo’s” hirsute peculiarity is partially 
hereditary, but the rest of the family (there 
are five children in all) are quite ordinary 
mortals. 

A bearded lady might well be expected 
to differ from the rest of her sex in more 
than this respect; and it was therefore 
pleasant to find Annie Jones, the “‘ Bearded 
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Woman,” finishing a lesson on the mando- 
line. Miss Jones is a Southern lady, born 
near Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A., of one 
of the families known in the United States 
as “* F.F.V.” (First Families of Virginia). 
Miss Jones attended a private school in 
Virginia, and was educated like any ordi- 
nary little lady, although at five she 
had developed a well-defined moustache, 
and at twelve had commenced to grow 
black whiskers. Except for this unlady- 
like appendage, she is a very handsome 
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woman. In private life she is an enthusi- 
astic and accomplished musician. 

Leah May, the young giantess, whose 
inches are greatly disproportionate to her 
age—she being but nineteen, and 7 ft. 2}in. 
in height—was at work, when I called upon 
her, embroidering an intricate pattern for 
a tablecloth or some such piece of feminine 
handiwork. I asked Miss May if she ever 
rode a bicycle, and she said with a laugh, 
“‘T have always wanted to very much ; but 
think what a machine for me would look 
like! The ordinary safety, adapted to my 
needs, would look as if it had a step- 
ladder perched 
upon it.” Some- 
one has re- 
marked that 
when Nature 
builds a man or 
woman four 
stories high, it 
generally runs 
out of material 
to furnish the 
top storey, but 
the genius who 
said it had never 
met Miss May, 
for she is a par- 
ticularly bright 
American girl. 
Her range of 
information is 
very wide, and 
she takes part 
intelligently in conversation upon almost 
any subject. 

Yet another feminine *‘ freak,” by no 
means unattractive either in appearance 
or manner, is Miss Joy Howard, the 
‘** Moss - Haired Girl,” 


who is a most 


amiable and agreeable young lady, whose 
hirsute peculiarity dates from her birth. 
Instead of figuring as the ordinary pink 
and bald baby of common experience, this 
remarkable young person was gifted with 
a liberal supply of hair from her earliest 


days. Pope, who was infallible on such 


matters, has told us that— 
Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 
Small that Miss Joy 


wonder, then, 
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Howard is one of the principal attractions 
in the particular section of “‘ Barnum’s” 
in which she plays her part. 

Young Herman, the ‘ Expansionist,” 
seems to carry his freakishness into private 
life, and to make his peculiar powers the 
source of his amusements. Herman’s 
normal chest measurement is thirty-eight 
inches, which he can reduce on occasion 
a couple of inches, or expand to the almost 
incredible figure of sixty inches. When 
he wants a little fun, he wanders into the 
district where the ‘‘pull-in” clothing 
merchants congregate, and where his 
bland and 
child-like face 
is sure to cause 
him to be 
selected as a 
victim. Once 
inside, he makes 
himself small. 
The dealer 
measures him, 
gives him a 
thirty - six inch 
coat. Finds it 
too tight. Tries 
a larger coat; 
finds that too 
tight. This 
process is re- 
peated until the 
largest coat in 
the  establish- 
ment is found, 
when Herman astounds the dealer by 
bursting the buttons off it. 

Altogether, an unofficial talk with these 
‘‘human curiosities” is an agreeable sur- 
prise to anyone who, not unnaturally, 
find something distinctly 
pathetic about them. Humour is far more 
conspicuous than pathos, as well as a 


expects to 


geniality and cheeriness which make it an 
agreeable experience to meet them in 
their private capacity. In public they are 
‘“‘ freaks,” but when they are off their 
platforms and their pedestals it is pleasant 
to find that, with the one particular reser- 
vation in each case, they are just men and 
women, normal and healthy, ‘‘ even as 
you and I.” ARTHUR GODDARD. 
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By H. A. 


i. 

NE fine August day in the year 1541 

a train of gentry, well mounted and 
splendidly clad, and led by one who held 
in his right hand a white rod, rode out 
from the Beverley Gate, which then formed 
the western entrance of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. The party rode on 
their way in silence, and uneasiness was 
plainly shown on every face, whilst many 
expressed downright fear. For the troop 


consisted of loyal citizens of Hull, who, 
headed by Master Alexander Stockdale, 
the Sheriff of that town, were hastening, 
with many inward prayers for the safety of 


their several precious skins, to meet and 
greet that dread monarch, Harry the 
Eighth, and his blooming bride—his fifth— 
(Queen Katherine Howard. 

The good burghers ambled on, through 
the brambled hedgerows, over the flat, 
low country, past the many windmills that 
waved their clumsy arms in greeting te 
the blue sky, on beneath the gibbets where 
hung rotting the ghastly fruits of the 
Aske Rebellion, but recently quelled, and 
so towards Beverley. At last the proces- 
sion reached the boarded bridge which 
marked the boundary of the county’s limits 
and the next village of Newland. Here 
the Sherift’s party halted. 

Presently, through the hedgerows and 
elms, those in waiting heard the dull 
thunder of many hoofs and the light music 
of woman’s laughter, and round the lanes, 
in winding curve, with majestic pomp and 
splendour and order, came the royal caval- 
Men in superb armour, “ russetted ” 
and fretted in elegant design, led the van, 
and magnificent halberdiers guarded the 
train, whilst the 
dresses rich in texture and cut and slashe: 
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in brilliant lines. In the centre of all this 
grandeur, which he easily outshone, rode 
Henry. 

“ Bluff King Hal,” as flattering writers 
have called him, was growing old and 
fat and diseased. His cheeks were puffed 
and swollen and tinged with purple-red ; 
his whiskers were grey and scanty; his 
little Chinese eyes were almost lost beneath 
their swollen lids, and looked bloodshot 
withal, whilst his body, gross and cum- 
brous, shook to the tread of his broad- 
backed, firm-footed charger. 

Stockdale bowed low over the King’s 
stirrups, stammering a fulsome welcome. 
Yielding up his wand of office, and re- 
ceiving it again at the royal hands, he 
remounted in haste, and, hurrying to the 
head of the procession, led the way to the 
gates of Hull. On the road Henry turned 
at times towards his new Queen, on whom 
he doted, and threw her an ardent look or 
a loving word. 

Before the Beverley Gate stood good 
Master Thurcross, the Mayor, with his 
aldermen, who were all shivering in their 
scarlet robes and shaking in their honest 
shoes. As the tyrant rode up, the Mayor 
fell upon his knees, and kissed and pre- 
sented the mace, which Henry graciously 
returned. Thurcross led the way through 
the Gate, bearing the mace before him, 
whilst the crowds assembled set up a great 
shout. 

But Henry did not at first follow. He 
was looking up with a sinister smile to 
where, above his head, swinging in creak- 
ing chains, hung a grisly object—a human 
skeleton, stripped of all flesh, and bleach- 
ing white in the autumn sun. 

‘* Ha, ist thou, Sir Robert Constable ?” 
cried the King, in horrible mockery; 
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‘“*HA.! IS’T THOU, SIR ROBERT CONSTABLE ?”’ CRIED THE KING, IN HORRIBLE MOCKERY. 
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“thou did’st set thyself up in high 
places to rule this, my loyal town, for 
me. Art set high enough now, I 
warrant—govern me Hull from its walls, 
then, sirrah!” 

And he rode on laughing, whilst the 
servile courtiers roared again, and the 
echoed the savage mirth. But 
every voice was hushed in an instant as the 
King drew rein with a frown before a 
gloomy, ruined pile that stood on his right 
and frowned back at him, as only those 
dared in those days who had neither soul 
nor body to lose. 

‘What have we here, Master Mayor ?” 

‘* So please your Grace,” stammered the 
frighted Thurcross, ‘‘ that is your King’s 
Majesty’s monastery of White Friars, 
which five years agone was dismant— 
despoil—reformed by your royal ordinance, 
in your royal wisdom and goodness, and is 
now void and bare of man, beast, or 
stick.” 

‘‘John Heneage, man!” shouted the 
King, and a courtier spurred forward. 

‘* Thou rogue, thou cozened me of ten 
crowns yesternight. Wilt take this rat- 
hole in quittance? If it stinks thee out 
kennel thy hunt-dogs there.” 

And without waiting for the fulsome 
thanks of his follower, Henry rode on 
to Suffolk Palace, which he had recently 
bought back from Sir William Sydney, 
one of his favourites, and which Henry 
now called his manor-house. 
awaited the royal party. 

Three days did the King stay with his 
loyal subjects of Hull, at the end of which 
time the poor burghers were at their wits’ 
end to devise further entertainment for 
their royal guest. A purse of a hundred 
pounds was then raised to smooth the 
frown which gathered on Henry’s brow 
when he heard of the sale of the town 
plate, on which, it was whispered, he had 
beforehand cast covetous eyes. For the 
prudent townsfolk, lest the Corporation’s 
silver and gold should be found too 
attractive, and place undue temptation in 
the way of their conscientious King, had 
converted the plate into good honest 
coin, and applied the hundreds so gained, 
without any foolish delay, to the payment 
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of their members’ expenses and to the 
repairing of Holy Trinity Church. In no 
very pleasant mood, then, Henry departed 
one day for York, there to await his 
nephew, James of Scotland. 

Master Thurcross heaved a deep, long 
sigh of relief as the last steel coat vanished 
from his sight. ‘‘’Tis a mercy I yet can 
breathe,” he remarked to his gossip, 
Stockdale. ‘‘I feared me gravely these 
lungs of mine had lost the trick of it.” 

‘In good truth, neighbour, my neck 
hath tickled perilously these three days,” 
answered Stockdale, rubbing the collar of 
his gown affectionately. 

“Truly, Master Stockdale,” continued the 
Mayor, as he took the other’s arm down the 
market street, “’tis well to know how to 
please the King in these times. First ’tis 
Wolsey ; then Wolsey down, Cromwell up ; 
then Cromwell down, Cranmer up; and 
now a likelihood of Cranmer falling, and 
Gardiner being the King’s man. ’Tis a 
changeful rule, friend !” 

** Speak low,” answered Stockdale fear- 
fully. ‘‘Ay, when Papists hang and anti- 
Papists burn, what is amanto do? And 
when Bloody Norfolk casts his wolf’s eye 
over and the worthy Sheriff 





one 
shuddered. 

** Ay, there is but one religion for poor 
England nowadays, methinks, and ‘tis 
neither Papish nor Lutheran,” said the 
Mayor sententiously. 

“‘ What call you it, then ?” 

“* Silence, obedience, and a loyal purse!” 
quoth Thurcross, and the two parted with 
a knowing look. 


Il. 


The feeling throughout the town being in 
full accord with the sentiments expressed 
by its Mayor and Sheriff, the dismay of all 
concerned may be easily imagined when, 
a few weeks later, in the midst of a peace- 
ful meeting of the town’s elect,a messenger, 
in great haste, ran in and interrupted the 
election of a Mayor by announcing the 
return of the King in a most royal bad 
temper ! 

Again the burghers turned out to greet 
the royal guest, from the Bishop in his 
Palace to the beggars in the crowded 
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courts of Black Friars’ Gate. The stone 
walls of the deserted White Friars, tne 
lofty towers of the Bishop’s Palace, the 
town walls, even the fields by the Beverley 
Gate, all swarmed with fearful yet curious 
crowds. The King was seen to ride in 
once more; and later, the story was told to 
wondering groups of the King’s choice 
of Sir John Eland, already thrice 
elected, as Mayor. ‘Thence the mob 
flocked to watch the bustle and splen- 
dour of the Palace courtyard in Low 
Gate, and to see at dusk the myriad of 
ligiits twinkle in every pane throughout 
the noble front. 

Next morning the “ Merry Monarch” 
oh, those misleading scribes!) rode out 
and surveyed his faithful borough, respect- 
ing which, and the trick played upon it by 
the leaders of the Aske rebellion, the King 


wittily said, ‘“‘The men of Hull are 
thick of skull, though natheless truly 


loyal,” a speech which tickled the courtiers 
as much as it vexed the town escort. At 
last he drew rein by the old ferry, where 
the town walls touched the river to the 
north. 

“Tis a goodly tuwn most evilly 
guarded,” said the King, after a pause. 
** Strong Hull ale hath drowned Hull wit, 
methinks. Great gain, to save thyselves 
on three sides, and on the other, trust to a 
stream for watch and ward! Ho, masters! 
Build me a castle on yon further side!” 
and he pointed out the spot with a fat 
finger for the guidance of the townsmen 
standing at his stirrup. ‘ With a block- 
house down by the river, here, and another 
by the sea; and build me, too, a stout 
wall to join the pair with the castle, which 
shall lie between. 
you of the cost.” 

A murmur of applause at the “ military 
genius” of the King reached his ears, 
and he smiled. Henry loved to play the 
soldier. 


Our Treasury shall quit 


‘“Couple town and fort with a bridge, 
for quick passage,” he further ordered, 
‘“‘and—see ye—set up a gate hereabouts 
for due completion of the chain. I will 
have my manor-house turned ‘citadel to 
boot. Thick heads need thick. walls.” 
And Henry rode back to the manor-house, 
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laughing till his thick sides shook, at his 
shrewdness and wit. 
After 


dinner, observed with all the 
of the day, Henry and 
Katherine dallied awhile together in the 
fields behind the manor, fed the fish in 
the pond, plucked flowers in the flower- 
garden, and watched the doves wooing 
their mates on the house-eaves in the 
grateful warmth of the sunny afternoon. 
Then Katherine returned to her maids, 
whilst Henry gave himself up to business of 
State with his adviser, pale, lean Cranmer. 

The first matter was the issuing of an 
order requiring the digging of a dyke from 
the hamlet of Newland to Kingston itself. 
Then, full of his morning’s scheme for the 
fortification of the town, the impetuous 
King dragged the churchman to the great 
hall window with its cluster of diamond 
panes, to point out the site for the fort 
which his skill had devised. 

‘““Seest thou, man—yonder lies the 
river, Over against the ferry. From thence 
thou seest ™ 


tedious ceremony 





‘*So please you, my Lord!” protested 
Cranmer; “I naught, old 
St. Mary’s.” 

Unluckily for that church, Cranmer 
spoke truth. Towering even over Henry’s 
high hall stood the black steeple of the 
ancient Chapel-of-Ease built by the 


see save 


Knights Templar of North Ferriby, 
blocking out all other view from the 


royal eyes. These, indeed, it had often 
vexed ; but to-day, shutting out as it did 
all sight of the river and its farther side, 
it prevented Henry from elaborating and 
explaining his plans, and so aroused his 
too ready wrath. 

‘Now, by the glory of God!” he swore, 
his face purple with rage; ‘‘yon church 
hath stood too long! Shalt fall and be 
humbled, even as I have humbled all its 
kith and kin, the wide land through. 
’Twas the work of some proud priest, | 
warrant me, set up as a scorn and menace 
toits betters, to flout the temporal power. 
Shall the head of the Church have no 
more outlook from his hall than the vilest 
beggar that starves in his garret? Down 
with it, every stone! Let not one stand 
upon another—chancel, steeple—all ! ” 
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‘** But, my liege—so noble and ancient 
a pile,” stammered the repentant Cranmer; 
but the King turned on him like a goaded 
lion, and the frighted prelate made haste 
to add— 

‘* The steeple, indeed, stands greatly in 
your Grace’s light, and is unworthy of 
salvation, therefore—but the chancel!” 

“Peace! I will hear no pleading from 
thee oranother. The church shall down— 
take instant order for it.” 

Cranmer bowed, and though in his order 
the chancel was slily omitted, the rest of 
the royal commands were duly carried out ; 
and the bare chancel still lacked its tower 
when, a hundred years later, the next royal 
visit was paid to Hull. 


Ill. 

Whilst Henry was busy with affairs of state, 
Katherine herself was employed in matters 
quite as important to herself—and to 
Henry—and which, a year later, became 
affairs of state themselves to such a degree 
as to cost the Queen her pretty, deceitful 
head. 

In a private apartment far from the hall 
Queen Katherine sat with a couple of 
her women. Richly dressed in pearls, 
ermine, and rich robes, she looked a 
beauteous Queen enough; and yet the bold, 
hard eyes and thick, pursed mouth were 
sensuous and vicious, as all but her too 
confident bridegroom could see. Katherine 
could, indeed, boast that neither grandeur 
nor riches, nor the devotion of a king 
could make her faithful to her spouse. 

Suddenly the Queen's eyes sparkled. A 
man had entered the room at the lower 
end, pushing aside the curtain with scant 
ceremony or respect. 

“‘Come hither, Derham,” said Katherine, 
in a soft, seductive voice, ‘‘come and tell 
me how thou dost feel to-day.” 


Derham, a dark, slim man, with a 


cunning face, and wearing the livery of 
the Queen, sank upon a stool at her feet, 
resting his head against her knee, whilst 
she stroked his hair fondly. 

‘Most evilly has the day passed, my 
Queen. This groom’s work is base, slavish, 
I would thou and I were back 


most vile. 
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with thy dear blind old granddam, the 
Duchess! How we have frolicked it, even 
before the very owl eyes of Dame Norfolk— 
eh, Kate ?” 

The eyes of the great lady and the 
courtier met, and a look of guilty, yet 
exultant remembrance passed between 
them. 

** Yet thou hast some sport and pleasure, 
even in Harry’s service,” said the Queen, 
with meaning. ‘‘ What say you, Rocheford, 
is it not an ungracious fellow ?” 

“You say true, Madam,” answered one 
of the women, laughing, “(vile and slavish), 
quotha, with his head on a Queen’s lap!” 

‘‘Nay,” whispered Derham, as with a 
sly, cat-like movement he seized the royal 
hand, ‘“‘could we be now as in days gone 
by —an thou lov’st me still, Kate, my 
Queen—couldst thou—wouldst thou ? ” 
His voice died away, and, indeed, it was 

fit matter for words. But his eyes, 
bright with unholy passion, sought hers. 

‘“*My Lord the King is a faithful lover,” 
she said, with a sneer, “‘ else ” Her 
eyes spoke the rest. 

“Could I lure the hawk away from the 
nest ?” said Derham musingly, toying with 
her hand. ‘“‘ Then—but how to do it!” 

“Didst thou not hear, at dinner, that 
foolish knave of a Mayor speak of a beauty 
hereabouts so fair as to be fit to mate with 
kings ?” asked the royal beauty maliciously. 

“Ay, sooth, twas so—thou’rt right. 
The very lure for our bird!” cried Derham 
exultantly. ‘“‘Count it as done, my lady 
sweet. Ah! what a keen scent hast thou 
for rivals! I go, this very hour, to flaunt 
the chance before his eyes.” He sprang 
up. “And my reward ?” said his look, as 
he stooped to kiss her hand. 

“* Come when the King goes hence,” her 
eyes answered. 

And thus it happened that Derham 
entered the King’s presence just as 
Cranmer left it, and the courtiers were 
dismissed. As for Henry, he sank back 
heavily upon his pile of cushions. 

“These flat lands and muddy-brained 
burghers stall me,” he said irritably. “I 
would I were at Hampton, or my fair 
Windsor, if but for an hour.” 

“For what, my gracious Lord,” asked 
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Derlam, with soothing servility, ‘‘ for 
what, my liege ?” 

“For a fat buck to chase, or—nay, for 
aught that is worth the doing, the seeing, 
the chasing. Why dost ask, man?” 

** Nay, my Lord, for naught. Only there 
is excellent good sport in the coverts 
hereabout.” 

** What is’t now, Derham ?’ 
sat up, leaning upon his elbow. ‘ Coverts 
about here, quotha! What mischief 
wouldst thou brew now, thou gallows-bird 
thou ?” 

‘Nay, if to ease the royal weariness, 
to pleasure your Grace’s. idle hours be 
mischief. x 

“Come, Sirrah, play not with me!” 
Henry’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Speak thine 
errand.” 

“*Tis but this, my Lord. Five miles to 
the westward there lies, as your Grace 
knows, the hamlet of Cottingham.” 

Henry nodded. 

“In that ancient place there standeth 
Baynard Castle, home of the Lords Wake. 
From this famed keep did thy illustrious 
forefather Edward ride forth on the day 
his royal mind conceived this, his King’s 
town of Hull.” 

‘“‘Speed thy tale and get thee to thy 
‘lastly’ and ‘therefore,’” said the King, 
who saw that something lurked behind. 
“Thou art as tedious as an old wife’s 
tale.” 

‘‘Hurry no man’s cattle, my Lord,” 
answered Derham, who knew that the 
King loved and forgave blunt sayings. 
** There, now, lives a Seignior of Wake, a 
right valiant lord, with astill more beauteous 
lady.” 

‘*Ha!” cried the King, pricking up his 
ears. 


, 


The King 


‘*Even so, my liege 


the fair lady to 
whose beauty Master Thurcross to-day 
sang such tedious psalms.” 

‘*Derham,” said the interested King in 


familiar manner, “hast thou seen her? 
Is she indeed comely ?” 

“That I have,” answered Derham, 
lying readily and smoothly, as became a 
good courtier. ‘‘ The whitest skin, the 
stateliest port, the silkiest of tresses, the 
loveliest rose- pink in complexion P 
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‘“* Enough, thourogue!” Henry’s-eyes 
glistened, and a smile spread across his 
fat, bulbous cheeks. ‘‘ We will to this 
enchanted castle, which contains so fair a 
Princess, on the morrow. Take instant 
word, to my Lord Wake, of the honour we 
shall presently do him. Despatch!” 

With a smile of double meaning on 
his shadowed face the pander bowed 
low, and a few minutes later passed 
out through the Beverley Gate. 


IV. 
“And so, my errand being sped — give 
ye good e’en, my Lord,” said Derham, 
raising his plumed cap with an insolent air. 
‘Thou dost understand the message ?” 

The courtier and the Lord Wake were 
without the walls of the castle keep, the 
one upon the high road and in his saddle, 
the other standing bareheaded on the 
bridge which spanned the moat. The 
castle shone dark-red in the light of the 
sinking sun. 

“* Ay, I understand,” replied the Knight 
slowly. 

“?Tis well.” And with a shout the 
ruffler set his horse to a gallop, and soon 
vanished down the Hull Road. 

The Lord Wake turned and strode slowly 
and thoughtfully into his castle. He under- 
stood full well the purport of the royal 
message : a few careless words which fell 
from the minion’s lips had illuminated all 
the rest. “It is thy lady’s beauty which 
wins for thee this honour.” Little wonder, 
then, that as he paced his stone passages, 
his mind was weighed down with dark fears 
and forebodings. 

As the master of Baynard Castle re- 
entered his hall a slight, almost girlish 
form rose and came to meet him, with 
anxious love in her clear blue eyes. Be- 
neath a dainty little hood, brown ringlets 
fell, flowing down the fair shoulders in clus- 
tered riches, whilst a long robe, sweeping 
in a graceful curve from the high waist, 
gave an elegance and dignity which 
heightened the wearer’s beauty. But the 
charm of the Lady Wake lay rather in 
the fresh, exquisite bloom and colour of 
her cheeks, and the innocent candour 
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and purity which shone from her eyes like 
star-rays. The troubled husband saw ail 
this array of tempting loveliness with new 
feelings as with trembling-lips his young 
wife asked— 

** What ails my dear Lord ?” 

“Sweet, bad tidings. The King hath 
sent word that he will tarry with us to- 
morrow for a spell.” 

*“’Tis sad news, in sooth!” said the 
young hostess, looking grave, ‘‘for 1 am 
but ill-prepared for so many guests—and 
such great ones, withal! Nor would I 
wish them to come. Yet ’tis designed, 
surely, as an honour to thee, my hero; and 
avoid it we cannot.” 

‘Avoid it I must!” cried her lord in 
fierce anger, “‘for thy dear honour’s sake. 
Yon lustful. King shall never set eyes on 
my rose, that he may pluck it from its 
stem for an hour’s wearing.” 

The lady drew back a step, her eyes full 
of alarm. 

““What meanest thou?” she asked in 
wonder. ‘ The King so base a man—so 
traitorous a guest? Surely, dear Lord, 
thou wrongest him ?” 

Lord Wake laughed bitterly. ‘“‘ Thou 
hast never known, nor needed to know, 
sweet wife, what make of man our Henry 
is. Women are his sport: he toys with 
them as cat with mouse, pets and pats the 
creature till his playful mood passes, and 
then—death to the poor trembler! By 
my sword! man never wedded truer wife 
than he fair Katherine of Aragon; yet 
her twenty years of love and service were 
as naught to him the day he set eyes on 
Anne Bullen’s doll-cheeks! And she, 
poor child, couid not bear him a son, and 
must die for her crime! Nay, his righteous 
Majesty could take no joy in sport till the 
holy deed was done! ‘The gunshot that 
boomed poor Anne’s death-knell was the 
signal for the loosing of the dogs and the 
pleasures of the hunt. Next day, when 
scarce the corse was cold, Henry wedded 


She died 


Lady Seymour—happy lady ! 

before her April reign was over. 
Cleves was the next toy to break. 
disappointed this dealer in 
Cromwell must 
hath a 


She 
flesh, and 

Now he 
the 


therefore die! 


new bride, a daughter of 
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Anne of 
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Norfolks—of whom let him beware, for 
she is of his own vile nature.” 

‘But surely,” queried the Lady Wake 
in wonder, as her lord paced the hall to 
and fro, with clenched hands and wrathful 
eyes, “surely he hath never wronged 
another man’s wife ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, thou ’rt right, wife, that’s true!” 
answered the Lord Wake, in mocking 
repentance. ‘‘ Nor would he wrong thee, 
it may be, whilst I lived. But my life were 
as a thread of gossamer in the balance 
should thy beauty fire his passion. Little 
fear I, indeed, for my life”—she ran to 
him and clasped him about the shoulders 
in sudden love and fear—‘‘but thine 
honour, dearest, is my charge and pride, 
precious and sacred. Yet how to baulk 
the King I know not, for to flee from my 
castle at such a moment were to court 
disgrace and death.” 

“* Dear heart,” she urged fondly, “do as 
thou thinkest best if thou wilt; defy the 
King, and let them burn the castle till 
it fall upon our heads, 
together.” 

‘“* Burn the castle? ‘Thou hast found the 
way!” cried Lord Wake with sudden 
energy. ‘‘The King shall of see thee 
nor have his will. But, alack! the 
castle—it must burn, for thy sweet sake, 
dear wife!” 

‘““No, no!” she cried in remorseful 
terror. ‘‘ There is some other way.” 

““None other,” said her lord firmly. 
“The home of my fathers, the pride of 
our race, it hath long been the guard—the 
anchor—of the Wakes, through all our 
changeful lives. We have slept within its 
walls for the last time—the old castle 
is doomed. Hush! child,” he whispered 
softly, as he led the sobbing lady from the 
hall, “‘ we shall foil the lustful! lion without 
fear of his claws. Come, get thy pack 
ready ; for time pants hard on our backs. 
Haste!” 

Whilst the Lady Wake, with reddened 
eyes, gathered together her clothing and 
gear, the Knight, in a few simple words, 


slaying us— 


made his servants acquainted with his 
purpose, bidding them each and all to keep 
still tongues, and seek a home with their 
kinsmen till he should send for them. 
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When husband and wife met together 
shortly afterwards in the courtyard, the 
night had grown dark and the air chill. 


‘““Thou hast been speedy and sure,” 
said his master calmly, for a slender tongue 
of flame shot out into the black sky above 


“*IT IS DONE, MY LORD HE SAID IN A LOW VOICE. 


As they stood by the saddled horse, a the highest turret, and licked the walls 
retainer stepped out from the dark embra- with greedy haste. 


sure of the Keep. “God keep us all!” And the Knight 


“It is done, my Lord,” he said in a _ raised his cap. 
low voice. *“God be 


with you, good master!” 


Lady Wake gave a little cry. cried the mustered handful of servants, as 
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Lord Wake and his Lady galloped away 
into the night. 

As he rode on, the horseman heard a 
low sob at his back. ‘‘ Cruel!” said a 
voice choked with tears. ‘All is gone 
from us—all!” 

** All—but love!” he answered. 

And the sobbing ceased. 

Meanwhile, the flames round the old 
fortress roared loud, and leapt high, light- 
ing the land for miles around with its 
sombre glare—like a beacon, the wonder- 
ing rustics told one another. And a 
beacon, in truth, it was, showing to all 
men the way to true love, and how to 
travel the path of honour, even though 
cruel Kings strew it with thorns and 
briers. 

* * * * 

Henry sat at the dice-table in surly 
mood. He had lost the pedal of bells of 


some unsuspecting abbey to a courtier at 
one throw from the box; and the spoils 
from many a house of God had been 


tossed away thus. 

At this inopportune time came a panting 
bareheaded messenger, who, falling at the 
King’s knees, begged for a hearing. 

‘«Speak, man!” said Henry, who recog- 
nised Derham. ‘‘ What cursed luck dost 
thou bear us, as if we had not enow ?”’ 

*“So please your Grace; the Castle of 


THE 


LORD WAKE. 


Cottingham is a-fire, and all the folk fled,” 
he stammered. 

““How say you?” Henry walked to a 
window that fronted the west. ‘ Out 
with the lights!” he shouted, and the 
flurried attendants obeyed. A faint red 
glow showed itself above the blackness, 
dim and wavering, but waxing larger and 
larger, not to be mistaken. With an oath 
and a kick to the unlucky Derham, Henry 
strode away to bed, cursing the Wakes of 
Cottingham, their wives and castles, and 
indeed, all the world save himself. 

Next morning he took boat across to 
Lincolnshire, and revenged himself by 
bleeding the poor cringing monks of 
Thornton Abbey, and ordering their 
plunder and dismemberment on his re- 
turn to the capital. 

And what of the Wakes? Neither 
history nor legend tells us aught further of 
them; yet may we rest assured that they 
were happy, wherever their resting-place, 
whatever their fortune, for did they not love ? 
And ‘wherever a true wife comes, home 
is always round her. The stars only may be 
over het head; the glow-worm in the night- 
cold grass may be the only fire at her foot; 
but home is yet whetever she is; and for 
a noble woman it stretches far round her, 
better than ceiled with cedar or painted with 
vermilion, shedding its quiet light far.” 


” 





THE 


QUEEN’S PERSONAL 


INTEREST IN _ INDIA. 


lllustrated from Portraits Painted by Indian Artists, in the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 


N these days, when there is so much 
| talk of sedition and unrest in India, 
it would be interesting to the public to 
know how the Queen has been endearing 
herself to the people of Hindustan, and 
cementing the ties which bind them to 
the Crown of 
England, by her 
thoughtful and 
sympathetic inter- 
est in the political 
and social pro- 
gress of her 
Eastern Empire. 
The Queen’s 
direct interest in 
India began at a 
time when. the 
British rule in the 
East was at its 
greatest peril. 
The slightest 
diplomatic or ad- 
ministrative 
take would 
cost Great Britain 
her Empire in 
Asia. The people 
of India appreci- 
ated and admired 
the loving-kind- 
ness and the political foresight of their 
future Empress at that most critical time. 
Just after the Mutiny there arose a strong 


mis- 
have 


The Queen's Sentor Indian Attendant 


feeling of bitterness and revenge among the 
English people in India and athome. The 
feeling was as intense and widespread as it 
was dangerous and impolitic. Only a few 
people gifted with exceptional strength 
of character and political wisdom were 
successful in escaping it. Among them 
were the Queen herself and Lord Canning, 


SVED MUSTAFA, 


her. Viceroy in India. Writing to Lord 
Canning on Nov. 9, 1857, her Majesty 
says: ‘“‘ Lord Canning will easily believe 
how entirely the Queen shares his feelings 
of sorrow and indignation at the unchristian 
spirit shown—alas! also to a great extent 
here—by the 
public towards 
Indians in general 
and towards 
Sepoys without 
discrimination. ... 
But to the natives 
at large, to the 
peaceful inhabit- 
ants, to the many 
kind and friendly 
natives who have 
assisted us and 
sheltered the 
fugitives, and been 
faithful and true, 
there should be 
shown the greatest 
kindness. They 
should know that 
there is no hatred 
to the 
skin —none, but 


brown 


the greatest wish 
on their Queen’s 
part to see them happy, contented, and 
flourishing.” 

The greatest service which the Queen 
rendered to the people of India was in 
issuing the Royal Proclamation of 1858, 
which is the noblest document extant in 
the world. The British Press speaks of 
disloyalty in India. I really cannot under- 
stand how the Indians can be disloyal to 
their Queen when her Majesty has spared 
no pains to study their happiness. I 
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cannot refrain from quoting the following, 
which would conclusively prove the 
Queen’s real love for the people of India. 
Writing to Lord Derby (Prime Minister), 
on Aug. 15, 1858, her Majesty says: ** The 
Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to 
explain in detail to Lord Derby her objec- 
tions to the draft Proclamation for India. 
The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby 
would write it hims2lf in his excellent 
language, bearing in mind that it is a 
female Sovereign who speaks to more than 
a hundred millions of Eastern people on 
assuming the direct government over 
them, and, after a bloody civil war, giving 
them pledges which her future reign is to 
redeem, and explaining the principles of 
her government. Such a document should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevo- 
lence, and religious toleration, and point 
out the privileges which the Indians will 
receive in being placed on an equality 
with the subjects of the British Crown, 
and the prosperity following in the train 
of civilisation.” 

It was the Queen’s own happy idea 
which established what is now known 
as the Star of India Order, ‘‘the means 
of gratifying the personal feelings of the 


chief number of the native Princes, 





THE 


MUNSHI ABDUL KARIM, 
Indian Secretary to the Queex. 


binding them together in a confraternity 

and attaching them by a personal tie to 

the Sovereign.” 
The visit of the 


Prince of Wales to 
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India in 1875, and the proclamation of 
the Queen as Empress of India in 1877, 
further accentuated the Queen’s interest 
in that country. 

But the Queen’s personal interest in 





SYED AHMED HUSAIN, 


Captain of a Hyderabad Regiment: lately in England 
for the Queen's Diamond Fubilee. 


India reached its culminating point when 
her Majesty, in the seventy-second year 
of her life, commenced to study Hindustani, 
the chief language of her Indian Empire. 

The late Shah of Persia was the first 
Oriental monarch whom the Queen per- 
sonally informed of her studies in Hindu 
stani, during his last visit to England. 
Nasiruddin Shah makes particular mention 
of the same in his diary. The fact of the 
Queen’s studies has reacted in the most 
sympathetic manner in India. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the premier Prince of 
Hindustan and the lawful patron of the 
language of the Moghul, being naturally 
flattered at the Queen’s compliment to his 
mother tongue, ordered a sketch of the 
Queen’s life to be written in Hindustani 
on a single sheet of paper in “ Khat-e- 
gulzar” (handwriting in the shape of 
flowers). His Highness engaged the 
services of the finest artist in that line in 
India, who took nearly a year to complete 
the work, and sent it as a birthday present 
to her Majesty a few years ago. The 
contents of the single sheet of paper in 
the fine Khat-e-gulzar fill a whole book of 
several hundred pages of Khat-e-Nastaliq 






THE 


(ordinary plain 
handwriting 
which accom- 
panies the present. 
It is really wonder- 
ful how the Queen, 
in spite of her 
multifarious 
duties, finds time 
to write the day’s 
account in her 
Hindustani diary. 
The Queen’s 
Munshi, Hafiz 
Abdul Karim, 
C.1LE., deserves 
credit for his 
arduous and faith- 
ful services to the 
Empress. He has 
been appointed 
Indian Private 
Secretary to her 
Majesty, and is 


RESSALDAR AHMED KHAN, 


lndian Orderly Officer to 








MUMTAZ HUSAIN, 


Indian Chef to the Queen. 


the Prince o 


Ludian ( 
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attached to the 
royal household. 
This is, perhaps, 
the first time that 
an Oriental is so 
honoured in a 
European Court. 
The Munshi be- 
longs to a good 
family at Agra, 
and has been in 
the service of her 
Majesty since the 
last Jubilee of 
1887. He is in 
charge of the 
Oriental depart- 
ment of the 
Queen’s house- 
hold, and dis- 
charges his duties 
faithfully and well. 

The Queen is 
also a great lover 


KHODA BAKHSH, 


the Vueen (retired). 
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of Indian art. A few years ago her Majesty 
desired to havé a house of exclusively 
Indian design built for her in the Isle of 
Wight. An Indian engineer received her 
Majesty’s commands for the erection of 
what is now known as the ‘“ Durbar 
House” at Osborne. It is a beautiful 
building, intended for the reception and 
entertainment of the Queen’s Oriental 
visitors when the Court happens to be at 
Osborne. Li-Hung-Chang, the celebrated 
Chinese statesman, was received by the 
Queen in the building, and very lately the 
King of Siam was entertained to luncheon 
by her at the same place. The Durbar 
House is also used for private theatricals 
during winter by the royal family. 

Her Majesty patronises Indian 
embroidery, carpets, and gold and silver 
industries of every kind. And, of course, 
the Queen’s love for Indian shawls is too 
well known to need description. She has 
in her service three Indian attendants who 
look to her personal comfort, and one 
Indian cook, who presides at the royal 
Oriental kitchen. The of the 


also 


services 


last named are particularly appreciated 


MOHAMMAD BAKHSH, 
One of the Queen’s Indian Attendants (retired). 


by the Queen’s Oriental visitors. The 
Shahzada Nasrullah Khan, an orthodox 
Moslem Prince, who abstained from food 
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at the entertainment given to him at the 
India Office, on religious grounds, did 
full justice to the Indian dishes at the 


YUSUF 
One of the Queen's Indian Attendants (retired). 


BEG, 


royal table at Windsor Castle on the occa- 
sion These 
things, little as they are, serve to show the 


of his visit to the Queen. 


desire of the Sovereign to seek the pleasure 
and the happiness of her Oriental guests. 
The Queen’s interest in the well-being of 
the women of India deserves some reference 
in this article. The great scheme for 
female medical aid to the women of India 
owes its origin and inspiration to the 
Empress-Queen. Female education, and, 
in fact, everything which tends to advance 
the moral and material condition of the 
women of India, receive constant support 
from her. Of all the feudatory States in 
India there is only one which is governed 
by a female ruler. This is the central 
Indian State of Bhopal, administered by 
her Highness Shah-e-Jehan Begum, a wise 
and Moslem Princess. Her 
Majesty is said to take a special interest 
in the prosperity of the territories of the 
enlightened Begum. It is a pity that this 
Princess could not have visited England 
last year to take part in the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration. Her presence would 
have served to remove many erroneous ideas 
held in this country with respect to the in- 
telligence and ability of Zenana ladies. 
One or two illustrations of the Queen’s 
genuine sympathy for her Indian subjects 


generous 
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in England would not be out of place here. 
The Queen-Empress one afternoon, while 
enjoying her customary drive, saw an 
Indian ayah pass by in the street. It was 
a cold day, and her Majesty noticed that, 
besides having only very thin clothes, the 
ayah had no shoes on. Her Majesty grew 
anxious in regard to the ayah’s health, and 
inquired to know why she had no shoes 
on. On being informed that she pos- 
sessed none, the Queen ordered a pair for 


HURMAT ALI, 
Indian Attendant (retired). 


her, and admonished her to take care of 


herself in this strange land. A few years 
ago the Queen saw a crowd of Meccan 
pilgrims standing outside 
Palace. 


Buckingham 
It being brought to her notice 
that the pilgrims desired to see the 
Palace but were not allowed to do so 
by the authorities, her Majesty ordered 
that everything of public interest in the 
royal residence should be shown them. 
Whenever a body of Indian or Burmese 
artists happened to visit England, the 
Queen has graciously consented to see 
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them in the Quadrangle of Windsor Castle. 
For instance, in the years 1895 and 1896, 
the Indian artists at the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition were summoned to~ Windsor 
for royal inspection. Nothing gave the 
Indian officers who formed a 
guard of honour to the Queen in the 


cavalry 


Diamond Jubilee Procession more pleasure 
than the fact of receiving their Jubilee 


medals personally from the Queen. They 


told their friends that they were greatly 


AHMED KHAN, 
Indian Attendant (retired). 


flattered at the personal attentions which 
they had received from the Empress of 
India. They went back full of strong 
hopes that there would be yet another 
Jubilee after ten years, and that they 
would be again honoured with similar 
royal attentions on that occasion. 

The Queen’s sympathy with suffering 
humanity in all parts of the world is well 
known. But nowhere have her Majesty’s 
messages of sympathy, in hours of mis- 
fortune and trouble, been more gratefully 
received than in India. The Queen’s 
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generous donation of one thousand 


pounds to the Mansion House Fund for 
the relief of the famine-stricken people in 
India, and her constant inquiries regarding 


the condition of the poor and the needy 
during the worst period of the famine, will 
not easily be forgotten by the Indians, who 
are universally reputed to be a 
hearted and a grateful people. The 
numerous nations that inhabit British 
India have from time to time given ample 
proofs of their warm attachment to the 
person of the Qucen-Empress. When 
the British people 
celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary 
of her Majesty’s 
the 
throne in the year 
1887, innumerable 


warm- 


accession to 


presents were sent 
to her Majesty 
from all classes of 
people in India in 
recognition of the 
great love and 
veneration in 
which she is held 
by them through- 
out the length and 
breadth of that 
country. Visitors 
to Windsor Castle 
must have noticed 
with pride and 
pleasure that sec- 
tion of the Castle 
which is apart for presents 
by the Queen’s express commands. At 
the Diamond Jubilee celebrations last 
year, India was, unfortunately, prevented 
by national calamities from contributing 
her full share towards the rejoicings of 
the Empire at large. But in spite of 
the heavy misfortunes, and notwith- 
standing the order of the Viceroy that 
all addresses to the Queen should be pre- 
sented to him in India, many people 
travelled to England to pay their homage 
to the person of the Empress. Lord 
Rosebery remarked at the banquet given 
to the Colonial Premiers at the Im- 
perial Institute in June last, that for the 


set those 


THE MOULVIE RAF 
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maintenance of the British Empire the 
monarchical form of government was an 
I have no doubt that 
his audience fully echoed his feelings, but 
I beg leave to say that the truth and 
wisdom of that remark is nowhere more 
fully and widely recognised than in India. 
The Indian is by sentiment and education 
a lover of royalty, and he is naturally 
pleased at the growing feeling of im- 
perialism in England. 

There the Indian 
question in which the personal example 
of the Sovereign 
is of the highest 
importance. That 
isthe social aspect. 
It is a matter of 
sincere regret for 
the well - wishers 
of the British 
Empire that the 
social relationship 
between the rulers 
and the ruled in 
India is far from 
satisfactory. Lord 
Rosebery once 
publicly declared 
that the British 
only succeeded in 
obtaining the re- 
spect, but not the 
affection, of the 
people they go- 
verned. Herein 
lies the danger of 
the future. The component parts of 
the British Empire ought to feel real 
sympathy for each other. In this respect 
the personal example of the Queen is 
worthy of urgent and widespread imita- 
tion in England. The Indian visitors are 
received with so much kindness by the 
Queen, and entertained with so much 
cordial hospitality by her, that they return 
to their native country with feelings akin 
to filial the person of the 
Sovereign. Believe me, this little act of 
the Queen does more real service to the 
cause of Great Britain in India than all the 
guns and bayonets of the British soldiers 
put together. RAFIUDDIN AHMAD. 


absolute necessity. 


is one aspect of 


IUDDIN AHMAD, 


devotion to 
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DETECTIVE. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


YUSSUF THE 


RE you game for another jaunt,” 
wrote Brightsmith, “‘to Egypt ? 
If so, come round and see us.” 

The partners were not in accord on the 
business they wished to entrust to me. 

‘We want to find a man,” began Harry. 
“He has been missing; keeping out of 
the way, in fact, for a couple of years.” 

“T firmly believe that he is dead— 
suicide, murder, natural causes, it does 
not matter which,” corrected Black. 

‘*We should have heard of it, you may 
be sure,” retorted Brightsmith. “It is 
the rule in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred that when a man disappears and 
there is no positive news of his death, 
that he is only in hiding. Our man has 
his reasons for remaining concealed. He 
is ‘wanted,’ not by us, but by the law. 
There is a warrant out against him, and 
has been ever since he bolted.” 

** Have the police done nothing ? 

“On the contrary—a good deal. We 
are indebted to them for the only clue. 
But they cannot lay hands on the fugitive. 
That is why we come to you.” 


” 


‘‘Tell me more, please. The man’s 
name, what you have heard, all you know.” 

“His name is Demetrius Habeeb, a 
Syrian by birth and extraction, although 
long resident in London and well known 
in the City. He was at one time a rather 
foremost financier, but came to eternal 
smash, and let everyone in. He bolted, 
taking a large sum in cash—went East, 
we believe. A person answering to his 
description travelled by the French Mes- 
sageries to Beyrout. He changed Bank 
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of England notes there and at other places 
in the Levant. After that we lost all 
touch of him. Now, however, more notes 
have turned up from Cairo, and Egypt has 
become the hunting-ground. A Scotland 
Yard detective has gone there, but he 
has drawn completely blank. The man— 
Prosser is his name—is no fool either, 
but I suppose the job was beyond his 
powers.” 

‘*Am I to work independently of him, 
or is he to be under my orders? The 
latter would be best, and I could arrange 
it.” 

**Quite the best, no doubt; and the 
police officer will be able to make the 
arrest and bring the prisoner home.” 

** His body,” said Black gloomily. 

‘* Any special instructions ? ” 

““No; work it your own way, in your 
own time. We place no limit on your 
outlay — only succeed. We place un- 
bounded confidence in you since the affair 
of Prince Stanislas and the 
Mine. You will find him.” 

I was not so sanguine. Where a trained 
and practised detective failed it was hardly 
to be expected that I should succeed. My 
only superiority was a deeper insight into 
Oriental ways and perhaps a_ broader 
method of analysis, with more imagination 


Escondida 


in dealing with such signs and symptoms 
as might show themselves. 

Eager to get to my work, I took the 
most expeditious route—that overland to 


Brindisi, and thence to Port Said. On 
the sixth evening I arrived in Cairo and 
took up my quarters at Shepheard’s Hotel. 


LL 
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It was the height of the winter season, 
and the place was very full. 
Prosser, the London detective, was also at 


My man 


Shepheard’s, and evidently quite at home 
in Cairo. When he joined me on the 
terrace at sundown breeches 
and gaiters. He had been tothe Pyramids, 
as I had heard, and this although he 
knew by telegram the route I had taken 
and the probable date of my arrival. 

He was an alert but conceited-looking 
young man with that sidelong suspicious 
glance cultivated by many of his class 
when dealing with a stranger—a sort of 
“stand off, always-on-the-look-out wari- 
ness,” as though they know all about you 
and may take you into custody at any 
time. 

“You are Mr. Prosser?” I asked, 
adding in a whisper, “of Scotland Yard ?” 

““H—sh!” he corrected me with uplifted 
hand. “ It’s best to be cautious.” 

“No doubt,” I replied, “‘ but there is no 
one within a hundred yards of us. How- 
ever, you were prepared to see me.” 

**Certainly I have received a wire ”— 
he admitted it reluctantly, as though the 
confession was compromising—‘ but I 
haven’t heard what brings you out or what 
you have to do with me.” 

“I’ve come to help you find Demetrius 
Habeeb, if you will let me,” I said 
modestly, rather to try him. 

“Thank’ee, I want none of your help. I 
think I know my business; anyhow, I like 
to do it alone, my own way.” 

** Which is apparently a not very success- 
ful way, Mr. Prosser, unless you thought 
to pick up your man at Mena, or to get 
some information out of the Sphinx. A 
good many people have been trying to do 
that through the centuries i 

““Meaning, I take it, that I’ve been 
neglecting my duties? I won’t have that 
from you, or any other mat; except, of 
course, my masters. I am _ only 
responsible to chem, and if they want to 
find fault I can stand the racket.” 

“* As you will have to do, my fine fellow, 
when you stand in front of them about 
one week from now. For unless you 
change your tone pretty quick, I shall 
send you straight home. Read that.” 


he was in 


own 
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He was a little abashed at my change 
of manner, and his face lengthened as 
he perused the official document I had 
handed to him. 

It said— 

Metropolitan Police, 
New Scotland Yard, 
Dec. —, 189- 

Mr. PROSSER,— 

This will be put into your hands by Major 
Macnaghten-Ianes, of the Indian Staff Corps. Place 
yourself unreservedly at his disposal. Report to 
him your proceedings up to date, and inform him of 
all the facts of the inquiry within your knowledge. 
Abide by his instructions, and act as he directs. 

H. G. M. 

“Well? Am 1 to send you home in 
disgrace, or are you prepared to work with 
and under me like a sensible man?” | 
asked, as he returned me the paper looking 
very crestfallen. 

“The latter, of course, Sir,” he said 
briskly, recovering himself and becoming 
at once the smart, well-disciplined subor- 
dinate who recognises and cheerfully obeys 
his superior officer. ‘‘I am sorry, Sir, but 
you must allow that I was in the dark. 
How was I to know e 

“Enough said. Let me hear now exactly 
what you’ve done. ‘Tellit your own way.” 

His statement was clear and precise, 
and he gave it like an official report— 

“T arrived here roth October. Called 
at once upon Campbell Pasha, head of the 
Egyptian police. Handed him full descrip- 
tion of the man Demetrius Habeeb. Was 
told that the same would be circulated to 
all officers and inspectors in Cairo and 
throughout the country, with orders to 
make diligent search for him. 

“Called same day at the Bank of Egypt 
to trace history of seven ten-pound Bank 
of England notes numbered = 287,007 
to 13 inclusive, which had reached the 
London agents, Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 
from Cairo. 

‘“‘ Ascertained that these notes were paid 
in on the zoth August by Abdullah Achmet 
El Moghrabee, a sereef or native banker, 
of 297, Muski Street, Cairo. Learnt 
from said Abdullah that he had them on 
account of Mohammed Mustapha, an Arab 
dealer in grain, of Assiout, in Upper Egypt. 

‘‘Secured a dragoman and interpreter, 
and ran up to Assiout by train. Mohammed 
Mustapha was absent, but found him at 
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Balianah, higher up the river. He in- all knowledge of them, but at last admitted 
formed me he had the notes in payment that he had given gold and silver piastres 
of a plot of land sold by him to Pericles for them in the month of March to a 
Duvopulo, a Greek residing at Luxor. person calling himself Yussuf, a Syrian 


a, 
7Y a] at by 
7 4 1 


> 
> . 
a 
Nig SS 
NS a 
HE JOINED ME ON THE TERRACE AT SUNDOWN. 


This Greek called himself a dealer in dragoman, in the employ of an English 
ancient Egyptian curios, but he is known family travelling in their own private 
also as a usurer of indifferent character. dahabeah on the Nile. Could not re- 

‘Visited Luxor and examined the Greek. member the name of the dahabeah 
When pressed as to these notes he denied Supposed notes had been given Yussuf in 


LL2 
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payment of accounts. Had not 
Yussuf since. 

“I returned to Cairo and inquired for 
the dragoman—not known at Cook’s 
Agency. Referred to Cairo police— 
Campbell Pasha produced five Yussufs, 
all Syrians, but only one of them had 


served as a dahabeah dragoman during 


seen 


previous season, and not with an English 
family. All five when questioned denied 
any acquaintance with Duvopulo of Luxor. 

‘“‘ Failing Yussuf, the responsibility for 
the notes still rested with the Greek. I 
requested the police to set a watch on 
him, thinking he might communicate with 
persons— whether Yussuf or another— 
from whom he had obtained the notes. 
Nothing has come of this. Duvopulo has 
remained constantly at Luxor engaged in 
his business, the manufacture of sham 
scarabs, against next tourist season. 

‘“"That, Sir, is the whole story as far as 
I have gone. I am greatly disappointed 
at having done no more. Perhaps you 
can throw some light on the matter; I only 
hope you can.” 


“JT am satisfied you have done your 
level best, Mr. Prosser, and I cannot hope 
to succeed where such an intelligent and 


experienced official has failed. All I can 
suggest at present is to go over the ground 
again carefully in conjunction with Camp- 
bell Pasha.” 

There was nothing to lay hold of but 
the one bald fact that this Yussuf was, like 
the fugitive Habeeb, a Syrian. Could he be 
Habeeb in person, having assumed this 
easy disguise as the best method of con- 
cealment? I put this to Campbell, and 
begged his assistance in finding the right 
Yussuf. 

He was not encouraging. 

“Cairo, my dear Sir, is like a rabbit- 
warren, and just as much below ground. 
We have little knowledge of what goes on 
in the depths underneath, still less of the 
people who pass in and out.” 

‘‘But a man who follows a_ particular 
calling openly? Surely you know and 
can lay your hands on all the dahabeah 
dragomans ?” 

‘“‘ Not at all. They come and go. This 
fellow may only visit Cairo during the 
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season to take a place, and then go back 
to the Levant, or wherever he hangs out. 
Many do that.” 

** Have you a list of the private daha- 
beahs on the river, and how they were 
hired or employed last winter ? ” 

*“Yes. But it is not perfect. We know 
the best, Messrs. Cook’s and others, the 
property of persons of note; but the 
smaller boats constantly change hands, 
and we cannot keep an exact account of 
them all. We will, however, make a fresh 
search.” 

Nothing came of it, and the time ram 
on, not unpleasantly, I confess, for I soon 
came to forgive Mr. Prosser and take 
kindly to the delights of this Eastern 
Capua. It was a very gay season. Dances. 
nightly at one or other of the hotels; 
picnics to Mena House ; sports and races. 
got up by the garrison. Only now and 
again as I took part in all the fun my 
conscience smote me, and I blamed myself 
for not being more active in my pursuit of 
the fugitive Habeeb. 

One day Prosser and I were lounging 
over our coffee upon the terrace after 
lunch when an Arab juggler, who had 
obtained permission to give a perform- 
ance, came and settled at our feet. 

The man was strange to look at; very 
swarthy, yet evidently nearly bloodless. 
under his brown leather skin; he had a 
hooked, high-arched nose, dull glassy eyes. 
which flashed at intervals with uncommon 
brightness like a revolving light. His was 
not a very prosperous line of business, for 
he was poorly, nay, shabbily dressed, and 
although he wore a green shawl which 
entirely covered his fez, and the ends of 
which were folded round his neck, the 
fact that he was a descendant of the 
Prophet had not made him rich. 

He was a “ Howah,” apparently, only a 
conjurer of the commonplace kind, whose 
tricks were of the stereotyped sort. He 
drew yards of variegated silk from his 
mouth, ate fire, put a knife to his nose and 
drove the blade through without injuring 
himself or drawing blood; he put my 
signet-ring in a box, blew a horn, and 
produced a different ring; then changed 
the second into gold, which he gave into 
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my closed hand, and on opening it I found 
my own ring. After that he broughta live 
rabbit from the same box, put it back, and 
produced one after the other pigeons, 
honey, water, and vermicelli. 
“Ts that the best you can do ?” 
in Arabic. Prosser’s 


I asked 
respect for me was 
unbounded when he realised my linguistic 
powers. 

The “ Howah” looked at me with lack- 
lustre eye, moodily, abstractedly, and dis- 
dained to answer my question. 

‘** Are you an adept in deeper things ?” 
I went on, seized with a sudden idea. 
“Do you understand £s Rowanee, Llwee, 
or Sufflee ?” : 

My question affected him visibly and 
strangely; one of the rare flashes of light 
came into his glazed eyes, and he turned his 
tanned face to me with the keenest inquiry, 
at the same time raising his hands depre- 
catingly and not without apprehension 
as he slowly nodded his head in the 
affirmative. 

“What did you say to him?” quickly 
asked Prosser, had watched the 
change in features with surprised 
interest. 


who 
his 
‘*T asked him if he was versed in magic. 
Some people say, Prosser, that there are 
still necromancers in Eygpt. What 
vou say? Do you believe in magic ?” 
What can this 
chap do? What does he pretend to do?” 

“To command the _ spirits. Zs 
Rowanee, one of the words I used, means 
dealing in the supernatural; £7 Ziwee is 
of the good kind worked through the 
angels; £7 Suffiee is the other kind, and 
‘depends upon evil spirits—the devil him- 
self.” 

“Can this old Juggins raise the devil ?” 
‘cried the police officer, with a strange and 
not very confident laugh. 


do 


‘‘Seeing is believing. 


‘If he’s any good at his business—yes ; 
at least, he will tell you so. He will claim 
to make the devil, Sheitan, do his bidding. 
No 


It’s all nonsense, some people say. 
‘doubt they ’re right; and yet there is one 
itrick I have heard of—if a trick it be— 
-and which has been strangely authenticated. 


Ever heard of 
It might be very useful to 


It is the magic mirror. 
it, Prosser ? 
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us just now,” I said, following my first 
idea. 

“I don’t rightly understand, Sir,” pro- 
tested the police officer, looking rather 
fogged. 

‘“The necromancer can bring into his 
magic mirror the living presentment of 
some absent person.” 

**Habeeb!” cried Prosser, slapping his 
thigh in great excitement. ‘‘ Let him do 
that, and I’ll believe in magic. Intro- 
duce it at ‘the Yard,’ too, in difficult 
cases.” 

I laughed, too, joining in the joke, 
having no kind of belief in the business. 
Probably, I should have dismissed it then 
and there, but now the conjurer, squatting 
at my feet, put his hand on my knee to 
attract my attention. 

“If the Effendi would make a test of 
the black art, dard el mendel, and will visit 
me at my humbie home, he shall see what 
I can do.” 

‘““What do you say, Prosser? Shall we 
get the devil by the agency of this old 
villain to help us find Habeeb ?” 

“If you please, Sir. If you think there’s 
anything in it, Sir. But— the 
detective, a little doubtfully. I could see 
he thought the whole thing uncanny, and 
would have backed out gladly. 

, “All right, then, I’ll make the appoint- 
ment for to-morrow.” 

The magician, Abdurraman Sidki, or “‘the 
faithful,” lived on the road to Old Cairo in 
a very deserted and neglected suburb. We 
were met by a messenger, a ragged urchin, 
at the point indicated, and leaving our 
arrabujeh (carriage), followed him down a 
dirty lane to a door in a mud-built wall. 
Both door and wall were decorated with 
cabalistic signs in coarse red paint. 

Within we found a small enclosure open 
to the sky. One side was filled in bya 
small building with a dome-shaped roof, 
the tomb of some holy Sheik; along the 
other three ran a low divan of mud, on 
which lay strips of matting. 

Another strip carpeted the mud floor, 
and on this Abdurraman, after making us 
a low obeisance, squatted, barefooted. 
Then a second man came out from the 
tomb, carrying a common earthenware 


said 
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bowl, at the bottom of which glowered a 
few embers of live charcual, and leading 
by the hand a little boy of ten or eleven. 
These two also settled down on the 
matting, the bowl being in the middle of 
the group. 

Abdurraman had writing materials, ink, 
and a brush, with which he proceeded to 
draw Arabic figures upon the child’s fore- 
head. After that he drew a diagram of 
the prescribed pattern— 

[vf {2 


| 


| 
o| 


in the boy’s open palm of the right hand, 
above which he placed a small coffee-cup 
filled with unmistakably modern “ blue- 
black” ink. 

Meanwhile his assistant, a much coarser, 
commoner-looking man, almost in rags, 
read aloud from a small manuscript book 
he took out from the small leathern purse 
he carried in his breast. It was a slow, 
sing-song chant or incantation in which 
Abdurraman presently joined, after a brief 
order to the boy to keep his eyes fixed 
upon the surface of the ink. Both men as 
they mumbled swung their bodies to and 
fro in cadence, and each in turns threw 
a pinch of sweet-smelling frankincense 
from a screw of paper on to the burning 
charcoal. 

Half an hour passed thus. Prosser was 
spellbound, but the tomfoolery did not 
greatly impress me, as I had_ heard 
and read of all this before. At last 
the boy, who had sunk, as it seemed, 
into an absorbed mesmeric trance, gave 
a low cry followed by a few muttered 
words. 

Something had come within the field of 
vision. 

It was the old story. He told us quickly, 
in answer to Abdurraman, that a broom 
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used by unseen hands was sweeping the 
pavement clean, that tents were being 
pitched, seats prepared for the great 
Sultan, who presently came, surrounded 
by his officers of state and many troops. 

Presently Abdurraman turned to me, 
asking abruptly— 

“Whom do you wish to see ?’ 

“‘Yussuf the dragoman,” I replied. 

We waited, an age as it seemed, while 
the boy still stared at the ink. At last he 
spoke, saying, “‘ They have gone to fetch 
him.” 

Another long pause, broken at last by a 
sharp “‘ Ha!” 

“Well, he has come. 


” 


What do you 

see ? 

‘“*\ man, short and stout. His face is 

dark, I cannot see it. He wears a dark 

blue jacket, embroidered, with blue trousers. 
and brown shoes.” 

‘* Where is he ?” 

‘“‘ By the river bank. There is a town 
near with two minarets and a tall, smoking 
chimney, and masts, a big white sail, 
flags, camels, shadoofs, buffaloes in the 
stream.” 

I laughed aloud. What poor, pitiful 
mummery was this! Any dragoman 
could look like this, near any town on 
the Nile. 

““Any more, Howadji?” said Abdur- 
raman, imperturbed. 

“Call Demetrius Habeeb the Syrian,” I 
answered contemptuously, and whispered 
to Prosser that the trick was far too 
thin. 

Another long delay followed, and then 
the boy spoke to what he saw—a figure 
dressed precisely the same as the first, in 
identically the same spot. 

I rose from the divan, and said shortly 
that the humbug had gone far enough. It 
was all a fraud. Abdurraman also rose 
deprecatingly, putting aside the handful 
of coins I proffered him as backshish, and 
taking me by the arm, led me aside. 

‘Allah kerim! There is no fraud in 
this, Effendi,” he whispered. ‘The 
mirror cannot lie. If these two figures 
are the same, then the called 
for are the same. Go 
yourselves.” 


persons 


and see for 
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“Where ? You arch impostor, where ?” 
‘“Where there are two minarets and a 
smoking chimney. He is there 
spirits have said it—they cannot lie.” 
The identity of Habeeb with Yussuf 


the 
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as to his replies. I remember now 
that the name of Habeeb had twice passed 
between Prosser and myself upon the 
terrace at Shepheard’s, and the magician 


was therefore prepared in a measure 


ABDURRAMAN ALSO ROSE, AND TAKING ME BY THE ARM, LED ME ASIDE. 


the dragoman had always been present as 
a strong possibility in my mind, and there 
was nothing much in the corroboration of 
the magic mirror except the strangeness 
of the fact. Here, again, there was an 
explanation. The old man Abdurraman 
might have learnt the secret of Habeeb’s 
disguise, might actually know Habeeb, 


and might have instructed the boy 


for one of the questions we might put 
to him. 


But I was less concerned at this juncture 
with the manifestations in the 
whether true or than 


mirror, 
with the 
We had gota fresh 
clue, such as it was, and we returned 
without delay to Shepheard’s, where I pro- 
posed to question those acquainted with 


false, 
discovery of Habeeb. 
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the river and find the place with the two 
minarets and a smoking chimney. 

It was Minieh. Every dragoman knew 
the place well. 

““We must get up there at once, 
Prosser. The first train to-night, you 
understand.” 

But even as I said it, the porter came 
and handed me a telegram. It was from 
Black and Brightsmith. 

“Fifteen fifty - pound notes presented 
Bank of England by London agents of 
Poohomull Assiomull, silk merchants, 
Bombay. Received by them from their 
Cairo house. Better investigate this.” 

There is a large number of enterprising 
Hindu traders in Cairo, but we had no 
difficulty in finding our men upon the 
Sharia Kamel. 

A suave, soft-voiced Parsee was perfectly 
outspoken when I questioned him in his 
own Hindustani as to the notes. He 
remembered perfectly. They had been 
taken, some of them, at the current rate 
of exchange in payment .of goods, carpets 
and hangings for a dahabeah. When 
asked, he readily accepted more at the 
same rates, knowing that the profit would 
be large if the notes were sent to England 
via Bombay. He had got them in Decem- 
ber from one Yussuf, a dragoman, whose 
dahabeah was then lying above the Kasr el 
Nil Bridge, and the goods had been 
delivered on board. The dahabeah, he 
understood, was the property of a rich 
Egyptian gentleman, whose name he had 
not heard, but who had interests up the 
river, he believed, making the boat his 
home during the winter months. The 
dahabeah was named the Lofos, it was 
white in colour, with blue and yellow 
lines, and it flew the Egyptian flag, red 
with a white crescent. 

That night Prosser and I started for 
Minieh. The train landed there shortly 
before dawn. Armed with our warrant, 


and escorted by a posse of Egyptian 
police, we went down to the river bank in 
search of the Zofos, and found her quite 
easily. 


The crew were already on the move, 
washing down decks under the orders of 


the Reis, or captain, a_ stolid-looking 
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Eerberine, who held us some time in 
parley, and refused to run the gang plank 
ashore to let us get on board. His master 
was still asleep. He did not dare to wake 
him. The servants were also asleep. 

“Then call them up! We want Yussuf 
the dragoman,” I cried. 

““There is no such person here. My 
master is a native gentleman, Achmet 
Effendi el Tuwayb ; he needs no dragoman 
and interpreter. You must wait.” 

“The police never wait,” said the 
Egyptian sub-officer in charge angrily. 
‘Send off the plank or we shall fire on the 
boat, seize you all, and take you to the 
caracol” (police station). 

**Look, look! Quick, that boat astern. 
Send a shot over her. Someone is trying 
to escape us,” shouted Prosser, running 
down the bank to intercept her. 

By this time some of the police had 
clambered on board, others dashed into 
the water and waded out, headed by 
Prosser. There was a sharp scuffle as 
they caught at the gunwale of the small 
boat. The two oarsmen resisted man- 
fully, a third figure standing irresolute in 
the stern-sheets was seized just as he was 
going to throw himself in. 

“Of course you must be Mr. Demetrius 
Habeeb,” I said, when the would-be 
fugitive was dragged on shore. ‘‘ No one 
but an absconding criminal would go out 
for a morning’s cruise in that sort of cos- 
tume. Come, own up!” 

The wretched man had thrown a rough 
brown galibeeyah, or long native cloak, over 
his night apparel, and his naked feet were 
thrust into coarse red leather slippers. 

No doubt we had got the man we wanted. 
His signalement tallied exactly with the 
description Prosser had of him; but the 
clearest evidence was afforded by the papers 
found on board. A large number of Bank 
of England notes were also seized, answering 
to the numbers of some he had abstracted. 

His plans to escape pursuit had been 
very astutely laid, and had been, as we 
have seen, perfectly successful for a couple 
of years. It was a clever dodge to per- 
sonate his own dragoman, and, thus dis- 
guised, to trade away the incriminating 
notes. 
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THE WOULD-BE FUGITIVE WAS DRAGGED ON SHORE. 


How long he would have remained un- 
detected had I not ca'ied in the aid of the 
magic mirror who shall say? I never myself 
believed, however, in this supernatural 


assistance, but was convinced that the 


so-called necromancer knew of Habeeb’s 
dual existence. At any rate, I gave him 
the benefit of the doubt, and rewarded him 
as handsomely as if he had actually helped 
us to the capture. 





LADY ELIZABETH PERCY, THE BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS OF SOMERSET. 


See ‘A Wonderful Woman of Merrie England.” 











A WONDERFUL WOMAN 





LADY ELIZABETH 


WHO WAS THREE TIMES 


“o “re full of wonderful 

women nowadays—some of them 
perhaps a trifle too wonderful ; but we have 
nothing that compares with a certain little 
maid of two centuries and more ago. That 
will be quite obvious to you when I tell you 
that— 


world is 


She held six baronies in her own right before 
she was Three, 

She was the richest woman in the country 
at the same age; 

She might have become a King’s daughter- 
in-law when she was Twelve ; 

She married a Duke's heir when 
Twelve ; 

She became a widow when she was Thirteen ; 

She married the richest commoner in England 
when she was Fourteen: 

all Mall when 


she was 


ile was murdered in she 
was Fifteen ; 

She married a Duke when she was Fifteen ; 

She brought thirteen children inio the world ; 

She was lampooned by the creator of Gulliver ; 

And died before she was Fifty-Six. 


This marvellous maid was Lady Elizabeth 
Percy. Her father was Joceline, eleventh 
Earl of Northumberland, and her grand- 
father ‘‘ the proudest man alive.” 
And she ended as she began, by marrying 
the proudest Duke in England, Somerset 
to wit, who lived and died in his unex- 
ampled pride. Lady Elizabeth, when she 


was 


was in town, lived in Northumberland 
House, which was removed in 1873 to 
make way for Northumberland Avenue. 


When she was two and a-half years old 
her father died, and she came into six of his 
titles, the ancient baronies of Percy, Lucy, 
Poynings, Fitz-Payne, Bryn, and Latimer, 
to say nothing of an enormous fortune 
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OF MERRIE ENGLAND: 


PERCY, 
SHE 


WAS SIXTEEN. 


back 


was 


and an_ historic 
to the Conqueror. 


in such request that she was three times 


heritage dating 
No wonder she 


married before she was sixteen. 

The eye of the whole country, from the 
King to the knave, was turned on the little 
girland herinheritance, and the scramble for 
her honours and her hand began imme- 
diately. To begin with, a poor trunk- 
maker, James Percy, claimed her father’s 
chief title, annoying the House of Lords so 
much about the matter that they sentenced 
him to wear a placard in Westminster 
Hall declaring hima false and impudent pre- 
tender to the earldom of Northumberland. 
The King himself, Charles I1., entered 
the running, for he made one of his many 
illegitimate sons, George Fitzroy (whose 
mother was the Duchess of Cleveland), 
Earl, and afterwards Duke, of Northumber- 
land. He was not satisfied with this, how- 
ever, for he wished to annex the maid’: 
money as So he offered her the 
hand of another of his “‘ natural” progeny— 
namely, the Duke of Richmond, who was 


well. 


just seven years old, and she only twelve. 

But her grandmamma, 
daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, and whe 
brought her up, was a very shrewd old lady, 
and did not consider even such aroyal suitor 
good enough fora Percy. Within a few 
weeks of declining the Duke, she marrieu 
Henry Cavendish, Earl of Ogle, the son 
of the second Duke of Newcastle. ‘The 
bridegroom's grandfather was the great 


who was 2 


Cavalier general who entertained James VI. 
at Welbeck Abbey with 
which Ben Jonson wrote, and which cost 
£20,000. 


two masques, 


His grandmother was the witty 
Duchess of Newcastle, who was as famous 
with her pen, as poet and playwright alike, 
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as any woman of the time. But young 
Ogle was a poor, puny boy of fifteen, 
whom the cynical ‘‘ Sacharissa” described 
as the ‘‘ ughest and saddest creature.” 
Lady Elizabeth, his girlish bride, young 
as she was, had a keen sense of her own 
importance (which was undoubtedly great) : 
and her views on woman’s rights were more 
advanced than even the female suffragists 
of to-day hold. For, unlike that 
whom we all know, she did 


’Awkins for her other name. 


’Lizer 
not fancy 
In fact, she 
made young Cavendish take her name of 
Percy. The boy was too feeble to protest. 
At any rate, he simply blinked out. A 
year later Lady Elizabeth became a widow 
for the first time in her remarkable career. 

She had not to wait long for another 
partner. Six months her 
grandmother bestowed her hand on 
. Thomas Thynne, a young gentleman of 
notoriety. His great- grandfather had 
made a fortune, and had built (at a cost 
of £80,000) the magnificent mansion of 
Longleat, Warminster, now the seat of the 
Marquis of Bath. 
only a 


afterwards 


The young man was 
plain esquire, but his cousin, also 


Thomas, who afterwards succeeded to 


Longleat, was created Viscount Weymouth, 


the Marquisate of Bath coming to the 
family a century later. With this Thynne 
alliance a tragic trouble began to brew, 
and ended in Lady Elizabeth’s becoming 
a widow for the second time when she was 
fifteen. 

Thynne was probably the most wealthy 
commoner of his time. He lived in such 
style that he was known everywhere as 
“Tom of Ten Thousand.” 
of Princes were his friends. 


Nobody short 
He began by 
associating with the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., but ultimately quarrelled 
with his Royal Highness, and took up the 
cause of his nephew, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and as such, under the name of 
Issachar, he has been immortalised by 
Dryden in ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel.” 
When the Duke went in progress— 

Each house receives him as a guardian god, 

And consecrates the place of his abode. 


But— 


Hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend. 
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Thynne was married to Lady Elizabeth 
in the summer of 1681. As she was just 
fourteen, the ceremony, as in the case of 
the former marriage, was simply formal, 
and when it was celebrated, the girl went 
across to her friend, Lady Temple, at The 
Hague, to wait until her age permitted her 
to take her position as hostess at Long- 
leat. She had barely landed in Holland 
when a notorious rake, Count K6nings- 
mark, well ‘skilled in amours,” 
prodigiously enamoured of her. He was 
young—only two-and-twenty—and hand- 
some and daring, and the fact that she 
was married added an additional reason 
for his pursuing her. The girl was firm, 
and finally the Count resolved to get rid 
of her husband. He got hold of as cool 
a blackguard as Europe could offer, a 
Pomeranian called Vratz, 
who had on one occasion waylaid the 
King of Poland and robbed him of all 
his diamonds. Hungary was chiefly the 
scene of his exploits, so that, when he 
resolved to ascend the social scale, he 
purchased a commission in the German 
army. 


became 


highwayman 


He was just the right sort of man 
to make away with the gay Thynne. On 
his way to England in December 1681 
he picked up a poor Pole, called 
Boroski, and in London he came across 
a Swedish soldier of fortune, Lieutenant 
Stern, the three at the 
Golden Balls, in Leicester Square. Sun- 
day, Feb. 12 (1682), was selected as the 
best day for the deed. 

Thynne had spent the day with his 
friend Monmouth, whom he set down 
somewhere about Charing Cross at eight 
in the evening. 


lodging Two 


As his gorgeous coach 
was galloping along Pall Mall, just near 
the Opera House, which is now being 
turned into a hotel, the three assassins 
rode up. Vratz bade the coachman halt, 
but as the latter whipped his horses, 
Boroski went close up to the window, and 
fired at Thynne with a blunderbuss, the shots 
taking fatal effect in the stomach (which 
the contemporary 
by an expressive Saxon monosyllable). 
By the time the astonished flunkeys had 
recovered their the murderers 
had_ galloped putting pedestrians 


chroniclers describe 


sensés, 


off, 
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COUNT KONINGSMARK, THE REAL MURDERER 
OF THYNNE. 


off the scent by pretending to be riding 
a race. 

The affair created a tremendous sensa- 
tion, and the fact that Monmouth had 
escaped added to the excitement. As the 
jingler of the day had it— 

’Twas well he was the coach gone out, 

As he might have been murthered too. 

I fear that they who this squire killed, 

Poor Jamey’s blood would feign have spilled. 


At first the rumour ran that the affair was 
a Popish plot, and a balladist appealed to 
the Almighty to— 

Keep the good Duke’s life 
From Hellish plots, from Popish gun and knife. 
O Heaven, preserve him from a bloody end, 
And let him take a warning by his friend. 
Alackaday! the warning was lost on ‘‘ poor 
Jamey,” for he, too, three years later, came 
to a bloody end when his head rolled from 
the block for treason. The whole town 
rang with the horror. There were no 
daily papers to be sure, but a perfect flood 
of broadsheets—sensational, moral, and 
poetical—poured forth on the astonished 
citizens of London. You may still see 
them in the British Museum—yellow, 
faded folios, printed on one side only, and 
decorated with the crudest cuts, yet worth 
their weight in gold to-day. One of them 


is entitled ‘‘The Matchless Murther”’; 
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another is called, ** A Hew and Cry after 
Blood and Murther; 
the most Barbarous 
Thin.” 


Monmouth watched at the 


or, an Elegy on 
Murther of Thomas 


bedside of 


the wounded man, who survived only a 


few hours, and the King himself, who was 
on the friendliest terms with Thynne, 
immediately sent every 
seaport within call, so that no suspicious 
characters and no ‘‘outlandish” men 
might be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
In London itself the chase was taken up 
by the (first) Duke of Devonshire, who 
was cousin german to the young widow’s 
first husband, Lord Ogle. And his search 
was successful, for, as one moralist had it, 
the “‘all-seeing eye of the Almighty: will 
not be hoodwinkt.” And so, as the poet who 
piped from the sign of the Black Raven 
in Duck Lane relates— 


messengers to 


These villains they were seiz’d at last, 
And brought before his Majesty. 
The capture took place the day after the 
murder. Meanwhile, KOningsmark was not 
to be found, although £200 was offered 


JOCELIN LORD 
Lapy Evizaspetn’s Fatuer. 


After the Portrait by Lely. 


PERCY, 


for his body. Ten days passed, and then, 
on the night of February 19, the Count 
was caught at Gravesend, where he had 
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been 


trying to get a ship to cross to 
The 


captors searched him, expecting to find 


Germany. He was half disguised. 


firearms, but all they got were two pieces 
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of ‘‘Polonian sassages” in his pockets 
and a sum of money, which he cynically 
bestowed on the boatman who had failed 
to bear him seawards. 

The learned Bishop Burnet attended on 
Lieutenant Stern and got a confession 


from the wretched man, which he duly 
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moral 
Stern 


printed and edited, with 


observations 
would 


many 
At first 
nothing, but in a vision a 
voice said unto him, in the words of the 


thereon. 
say 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12, 1682. 

Psalmist, ‘‘Be not as the horse and the 
mule, which have no understanding, whose 
mouth must be held in with bit and 
bridle.” Stern’s confession is, indeed, a 
wonderful document, full of religious 
exhortations, addressed to ‘“ Officers, 


collonels, and great men,” and including 
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** gentlemen, burgomasters, aldermen, and 
grand bailiffs.’ Even Boroski confessed, 
though in a very different mood. ‘* What 
a pity it is,” he cynically said, ‘that I 
should be about the space of seven weeks 
upon the sea between Hamburgh and 
London, and in great danger, and yet 
should fall at last into this unexpected mis- 
fortune.” The chief assassin, Captain Vratz, 
alone remained silent, and even declared 
that his colleagues had lied. On Feb. 28, 
just sixteen days after the murder, the three 
men were condemned to death, the jury 
acquitting K6ningsmark, in whose favour 
Chief Justice Pemberton summed up. 
Contemporary gossip declared that the 
Court had been bribed. In any case the 
Count got off, and immediately left the 
country. 

The three men were hanged at the 
scene of the murder in Pall Mall on 
March 10. Vratz died, as he lived, 
gamely. He indeed begged to be taken 
to the gibbet in a carriage and not a 
cart, nor was he upset when the request 
was declined. Good Bishop Burnet was so 
nonplussed by the Captain’s coolness that 
he must needs descant on it at length: 
“It is certain,” he says, “that never man 
died with more resolution and less signs 
of fear or the least disorder. His carriage 
in the cart, both as he was led and at the 
place of execution, was astonishing; he 
was not only undaunted, but looked cheer- 
ful and smiled often. When the rope was 
put about his neck, he did not change 
colour nor tremble; his legs were firm 
under him. He looked often about at 
those that stood in balconies and windows,” 
for, of course, all London was crammed 
into Pall Mall that morning to see the 
show. ‘“‘ He would not cover his face, as 
the rest did, but continued to stare, often 
looking up to heaven with a cheerfulness in 
his countenance and a little motion of his 
hands.” ‘The body of Boroski (as the one 
who had actually fired the fatal shot) was 
afterwards hung up in chains a little beyond 
Mile End Road, to be a terror to evildoers. 

Poor Thynne was laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey, where his tomb may yet 
be seen in the south aisle of the choir. 
He may have been Tom of Ten Thousand, 
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but certainly not the Ten Thousand, who 
should rest in the Abbey, as Mr. Thynne 
does beneath this inscription— 


THOMAS THYNN, 
Or LonG LEATE 1N CoM. WILTs, Esa., 
Who was barbarously murdered on 
Sunday, the 12th of February, 


1683. 


A contemporary doggerelist published am 
acrostic eulogy on him— 
T read gently (reader) on this ground, for hark, 
H ere’s immortality’s divine landmark ! 
O pen the sculpture and you’ll find it read 
Man’s subject unto death. All, all are dead. 
And here is One has passed that thorny gate, 
S o blesses you, and blest his timely fate. 


T is here his Ashes lie; his part divine 
Heaven receives above in pure repine— 
I mmortal life he ever shall inherit, 
N othing unquiet to his holy spirit. 


The Duke of Devonshire was eager to 
be revenged on Count K6ningsmark. He 
challenged him toa duel, to be fought at 
Calais ; but fortune wasagain with the Count, 
for his reply came into the hands of the 
Secretary of State, and Devonshire was. 
compelled to desist. The Count had a 
short life and a merry one. He was after- 
wards “surprised by a foreign noble- 
man in his wife’s bedchamber.” The 
Count escaped, but the husband cut the 
lady to pieces on the spot. Subsequently, 
K6ningsmark entered the service of 
Louis XIV. He fought in Spain in 1686, 
overheated himself at the battle of Argas, 
and succumbed in consequence to pleurisy. 
He was just eight-and-twenty. Another 
account says that he abducted a young 
girl who was married to a Prince, by whom 
he was killed. This version is much more 
of a piece with his amorous career. 

My Lady Elizabeth was by no means 


‘inconsolable, though she had buried two 


husbands already. She was barely fifteen 
and a half when, in May 1682, four months 
after Thynne’s death, she espoused a 
third—Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of 


Somerset, who was compelled to take the 








sense, win er 
Photo by Dolus, Ludgate Hill. 
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name of Percy until she came of age. 
Tragedy had entered his life too, for his 
brother, the fifth Duke, had come to an 
untimely end in 1678. While visiting 
a church in Lerici, near Genoa, he 
had insulted a lady, and her husband, 
Horatio Botti, shot him dead. The Duke 
was five years his wife’s senior, and 
survived her more than a quarter of a 
century. He was an exceedingly hand- 
some man, the Captain ‘‘ Ossie” Ames 
of his century. Thus, he was always a 
prominent figure at State functions. He 
appeared as chief mourner at the funerals 
of three sovereigns—Charles II., Mary II., 
and William III.—and he bore the orb at 
the coronations of James II., William and 
Mary, Anne, George I., and George II., 
while his wife was chief mourner at Mary’s 
funeral. The career of the pair is largely 
a matter of imperial history. Somerset 
held the highest offices in the State, 
and when his spouse succeeded the 


Duchess of Marlborough as Mistress of 
the Robes in 1711, Swift caricatured her 
in his ‘‘ Windsor Prophecy,” lampooning 


her beautiful red hair in the line— 
Beware of carrots from Northumberland. 
The Duke of Somerset was an extra- 
ordinarily conceited man, and will always 


ye remembered as the Prouc ce. 
I I 1 tl Proud Duk 


THOMAS THYNNE, THE MURDERED MAN. 
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THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, 
Lapy Exvizasetn’s Tutrp Hvrsspanp. 


After the Portrait by Kneller. 


Macaulay has described him as “‘a man in 
whom birth and rank amounted almost to 
disease.” Lord Dover spoke of him as “an 
absurd, vain, and pompous man”; and 
Lord Cowper dismisses him as a “ false- 
spirited knave.” Walpole cites him as the 
type of aristocratic arrogance and parental 
despotism. For instance, he once mulcted 
one of his daughters of £20,000 for having 
dared to sit down in his presence. Despite 
the fact that she bore him thirteen children, 
the. Duchess long remained a beauty. She 
died on Nov. 23, 1722, at the age of fifty-five. 
Her eldest son, Lord Algernon Seymour, 
succeeded to her title, entering the House 
of Lords as Baron Percy. On the death 
of his father in 1748, he became Duke of 
Somerset, and in the following year he 
was created Baron Warkworth and Earl of 
Northumberland. When he died in 1750 
Sir Hugh Smithson, who had married his 
only daughter, Elizabeth, became Earl, 
and then Duke of, Northumberland, so that 
the proud name of Percy is really held 
to-day by Smithsons. The Dukedom of 
Somerset then reverted to Sir Edward 
Seymour, Bart., a descendant of the first 
Duke, the Protector Somerset, beheaded 
in 1562. J. M. BuLiocu. 





By ALFRED 


HE Deathborough Mercury had just 

gone to press. It was 3 a.m. 

Bryce, the precocious editor, bade good- 

night to me, the junior reporter, and went 
home. 

I did not go home. Instead, I made 
myself comfortable in the little editorial 
den on the third floor, and proceeded to 
read our leading article. In those days I 
was only eighteen, and printers’ ink was 
my morphia. I finished the leading article, 
and sat thinking of how the world would 
rock when J became an editor. 
I fell asleep. 

I awoke on the floor, sweating with 
horror. I had dreamed a terrible dream. 
It concerned Bryce. I had heard his voice 
calling to me, as if from an immense 
distance, to stop the blood. Beyond this I 
could remember nothing of the dream. 

Rap—rap—rap—rap—rap ! 

A furious knocking at the street-door. 
I knew—though God alone knows how— 
that this knock was coming, and was half- 


Presently 


HURRY. 


way downstairs before it ceased. I arrived at 
the door simultaneously with the printers. 

‘““Who’s there?” bawled Clegg, the 
foreman, as he undid the bolts. 

“The police !” 

We opened the door. Goring, one of 
the Deathbbrough constables, stood out- 
side with his hand on the door-jamb. His 
hand, wrist, and coat-sleeve were thick 
with blood. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” he said, “‘ Mr. Bryce 
was found about twelve minutes ago in 
the market-place stabbed in the small of 
the back. Willis found him, and we 
carried him to the station, but he died 
before we got him there.” 

‘‘ What!” exclaimed Clegg; “it can’t 
be Mr. Bryce. Why, he was upstairs with 
Mr. Mackenzie a moment ago.” 

“He went nearly half an hour ago,” I 
said. 


‘** But he come back again,” persisted 


Clegg. ‘He come back into the machine- 


room about ten minutes ago, stopped the 
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machine, and said he had something to 
that Then he went 
upstairs. You must be mistook, Goring.” 

‘*Mistook be hanged!” said Goring. 
But 
Green- 


write must go in. 


“It’s him, sure enough, poor chap ! 
Mr. 
field’ll give me a wiggin’ as it is, but I 
thought as I’d run up and tell Mr. 


I can’t stop jawing here. 


Mackenzie.” 
% % * * 

The Deathborough Mystery was a nine 
days’ wonder. ‘The police did their best 
to discover the criminal, but without avail. 
The country, looking on from its break- 
fast-table, uttered the usual sarcasms on 
their lack of success, and then forgot all 
about the matter. 

I left the Jercury. I had a superstitious 
cread of the little room at the top of the 
house, where I had dreamed my terrible 
dream, and where the man and 
myself had sat so many times working 
into the still, small hours of the morning. 
Bryce worked best at night, and I, being 
wishful to learn, used to help him edit 
when my own work was done. 

Pending the installation of a new editor, 


dead 


I wrote in this lonely chamber by myself, 
with my shaded lamp leaving the outlying 
portions in darkness. 
haunted. 


The place seemed 
Nay, it was haunted. Many a 
time I know that I heard another pen than 
mine hurrying across paper, and, tilt- 
ing my shade, I would glance fearfully at 
the empty desk, half expecting to see him 
there as usual, and to find that his death 
was a dream. Occasionally it seemed to 
me that he was not at his desk, but walk- 
ing restlessly about the room as if to 
collect his thoughts. One night as I 
leant back in my chair for a few seconds, 
I felt that someone was looking over my 
shoulder. I sat rigid, sick with horror, 
for a space, and then managed to turn my 
head. But 
Did | not see an un- 
defined, misty Something, which vanished 
immediately I turned? And was the force 
which agitated my chair that of an unseen 
hand or of my own palpitating heart ? 
And was it a mouse that shortly after- 
wards rustled among the papers on the 
empty desk in the darkest corner of the 


Of course, there was nothing. 
was there nothing ? 


DEATHBOROUGH MYSTERY. 


room? No, I was not sorry when I had 


worked in that haunted old chamber for 
the last time. 

I came up to London, and, slaving 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, gradually 
forgot the tragedy. But the other day I 
received the following letter from the 
present editor of the J/ercury— 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed letters were discovered 
to-day behind an old writing-desk which formed 
one of the fixtures of the room which, I am told, 
was formerly used by the editor of the J/ercury. 
They had evidently slipped down between the back 
of the desk and the wall. Knowing that you were 
formerly on the staff of this journal, I immediately 
concluded they were intended for yourself, and have 
forwarded them unopened. If, however, they are 
not for you, but for some other gentleman of the 
same name, I shall be glad if you will return them 
to, yours faithfully, W. BENTHAM TRAVERS. 

The enclosures were three letters, brown 
with dust and age. Each was addressed 
simply ‘“‘ Mr. Mackenzie.” The hand- 
writing was Bryce’s. 

I knew what the letters were at once. 
In the old days 
anything for the 
editorials. 


seldom wrote 
Mercury beyond the 


Bryce 


When he wrote an odd para- 
graph he would throw the slips over to 
me if I was at my desk; if not, he would 
put them in an envelope, scribble my 


name on it, and throw it aside. Occa- 


sionally these missives would go astray ; 
they would get on the floor, into the 


waste-paper basket, or into the coal- 
scuttle. Those before me had evidently 
fallen between the desk and the wall and 
lain there all these years. 

I opened the first envelope, and read 
the slips of copy inside— 

As we go to press we lear that a fearful 
tragedy has occurred in the Market Place. The 
victim is, or, rather, was, the editor of this journal, 
Mr. George Bryce. The body has aot yet been 
discovered. Full details will appear in a special 
edition of the Mercury, which will be published 
shortly before noon. 


I dropped the copy, and walked about the 


room, gasping. Then I sat down again 


and read the next instalment— 

The police are making every endeavour to solve 
the Market Place Mystery, of which the writer’s 
mutilated body forms the nucleus, but—vo?, as 
usual—without success. Possibly, if they searched 
the house of our highly respected townsman 
Josiah Steadman, they might find somcthing to 
aid them. 


Steadman, I remembered, kept the 
chemist’s shep in Deathborough Market 
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But what could he have to do with 
the murder ? 


Place. 


I opened the third and last envelope— 


lhe police are still at fault as regards discovering 
the author of the terrible crime which has rendered 
the name of our respectable little town notorious 
throughout the kingdom. One of our staff, how- 
ever, is in a position to state that a clue, which will 
aid them materially, may be found in the cupboard 
of the second-floor back room of our esteemed 
townsman, Josiah Steadman. And may God have 
mercy on his soul, for he had none on mine. 


I locked the copy up and went out to 
lunch at a Fieet Street. 
There I Richard Legriffe, who was 
drinking champagne to the success of his 


restaurant in 


Saw 





SOMETHING WHICH VANISHED IMMEDIATELY I TURNED. 


latest volume of detective and bugaboo 
We lunched together, and when 
finished I asked Legriffe if he 
could spare me half an hour, and took 
him up to my office. I handed 
the three lots of copy. He read 
carefully. 


stories. 


we had 


him 
them 


‘**] didn’t know there had been a murder 
at Deathborough,” he said, taking out 
a notebook. ‘‘ Anything striking about 
it?” 

** This the Deathborough 
Mystery. Surely you remember the Death- 
borough Mystery, Legriffe ?” 

‘Yes. Wasn’t it the editor of your old 
paper, the Mercury, that was murdered, 
and wasn’t there a story that his ghost 
appeared to the printers in the Mercury 


refers to 
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office, and told them to hold the 
paper while he wrote a report of his own 


murder for it ? 


back 


The ruling passion, etc. 


But I thought they never even found 
a clue. I suppose this one came to 
nothing ?” 

“Tt has never been tested. Now, 


Legriffe, I’m not joking, and I’m not a 
dangerous madman. That copy is in the 
handwriting of Bryce, the man who was 
murdered!” 

I told him how I got the copy. I also 
narrated my ghostly experiences in the 
old room at the Jfrcury office, beginning 
with my dream on 
the night of the 
murder. Legriffe 
listened attentively. 

“There are more 
things in heaven 
and earth,” said he, 
“than are dreamt of 
mm our philosophy. 
But this isn’t 
of them. Can you 
leave your work for 


one 


afew days and come 
down to Death- 
borough and inves- 
tigate this matter ?” 

“IT would give a 
year out of my life 
to bring the man 
who murdered Bryce 
to justice.” 

We arrived in Deathborough about 
seven that evening, and put up at the old 
Red Lion. 

After dinner we strolled down to the 
Market Place. Steadman’s shop was un- 
His name still over it 
But the most likely place to find Stead- 
man himself would be, I feared, the little 
churchyard, just outside the town, on the 
Norwich Road 


** Look, 


changed. was 


Mackenzie!” said 


“‘T should say this old chap might be our 
man.” 


Legriffe. 


A very decrepit old man was tottering 
across the uneven stones of the Market 
Place towards us. 

“You ’re 
Steady. 


right, Legriffe. It is he. 


Don’t look at him too hard.” 
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Old Steadman passed without taking 
notice of us. He doddered along, talk- 
ing aloud to himself. 

“Poor old chap!” said Legriffe. ‘I 
say, Mac, do you think it’s worth while 
trying to bring those white hairs to the 
gallows ?” 

I considered. By the merest chance 
my eye rested on the royal arms over the 
door of the police station on the other 
side of the Market Place. I thought of 
the last time I had entered that door. I 
saw myself standing by something that lay 
under a sheet, while I drank the brandy 
which Inspector Greenfield gave me 
before he turned back the sheet. 

““I do,” I said. ‘‘ He’s had his three- 
score-and-ten. Bryce was only twenty- 
and had a future. What do you 
think is the best way to test the clue, 
Legriffe ?” 


one, 


“‘There’s only one way that I can see, 
and that is to burgle 
second-floor -back.” 

“* What ? 


old Steadman’s 


I know you will do any mad 


thing to get copy; but to fool with penal 


” 


servitude 

‘“ Well, I’m in charge of this case, 
Mac, and all I can say is that that 
burgiary is going to be done. It will 
be necessary, however, to ascertain, first 
of all, that the clué is still there. It 
may be non-existent now—burnt behind 
the kitchen-fire or at the bottom of the 
Yare.” 

‘“‘How do you propose’ to find out if 
it’s still there ?” 

“Simply by asking the soul of Bryce 
through a spiritualistic medium.” 

““Good Heavens! Do you believe in 
spiritualism ?” 

‘I believe in everything. How do you 
account for that copy, Mac, if you don’t 
believe in spiritualism ?” 

“IT don’t know, but I don’t believe in 
spiritualism.” 

‘“‘Well, that’s neither here nor there. 
I’ll wire first thing in the morning to 
Holt, the editor of the Deep Sea Cable— 
he’s a pal of mine, you know—and ask 
him to send down a medium.” 

Holt sent the medium promptly next 
day. She was a commonplace, middle- 
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aged woman, with black cloth boots and a 
band-box. 

Legriffe had decided to hold a spiritual- 
istic séance in the old room on the third 
floor of the Mercury building, if we ob- 
tained permission to do so. The medium 
approved this plan. 

“Not that it wouldn’t do anywhere 
said Mrs. Farmer, when she had 
mastered her brief, ‘‘ but I allers believe 
in humouring of ’em.” 

Legriffe and I next called on the present 
editor of the Deathborough Mercury. We 
took Travers into our confidence, and he 
was greatly interested. He readily con- 
sented to loan the old room for the séance. 

Legriffe and I went back to the hotel 
for dinner. Legriffe was in 
spirits. 

‘“‘] shall incorporate this séance in my 
next story,” he said. ‘I’ve already got 
the outlines of a splendid spiritualistic 
story in my head—shadows and voices, 
and tombstones and coffins—coffins whose 
brasswork flashes in the red light of a 
dying candle = 

‘““Write what you like, but for pity’s 
sake don’t talk about it. If it were not to 
bring Bryce’s murderer to justice, 1 would 
have nothing to do with this spiritualistic 
business. If it gets known, the rest of 
the Press will make a laughing-stock of 
us.” 

‘“‘More fools they! No man with an 
iota of logic and reflection can laugh at 
spiritualism. Compared with 
creation’s marvels, spiritualism is common- 
place. I sent a cable to a man in New 
York yesterday, and it reached him. Now, 
begad, if I can talk to a man across three 
thousand miles of sea by the aid of an 
electric battery and a copper wire, much 
more easily can I talk to a man who is 
possibly in this room now, by means of a 
human being, an infinitely more cunning 
contrivance than an electric battery, even 
though she be simply a charwoman in 
cloth boots. I have only a_ superficial 
knowledge of spiritualism, but I think my 
conception of the spiritualistic creed is 
correct. Every human being is a magnetic 
bar—his body is the bar; his mind, his 
mental part, is the magnetic force. When 


else,” 


boisterous 


some of 
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he dies the bar is demagnetised, and is 
cast aside ; but the force does not perish— 
it cannot. It is an axiom of science that 
force cannot be annihilated. What does 
happen to the force we cannot say. It is 
very eccentric. Sometimes it remains in 
the room with the mourners ; sometimes it 
beats Puck by twenty minutes, and startles 
someone on the other side of the earth. 
Now, certain human beings are susceptible 
to these wandering forces, and the barless 
magnetism can cling to them and for the 
time obliterate their proper magnetism. 
[hese bars are called mediums. If Brown 
is a medium, it is possible for the soul of 
Jones, whose body is dust, to take posses- 
sion of Brown’s body, and talk to you 
through Brown’s mouth. This is no more 
wonderful than anything else. It is not 
spiritualism at all—it’s only a branch of 
science.” 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Farmer came to us, 
as arranged. At a quarter-past ten the 
three of us met Travers outside the J/ercury 
building. 

Travers opened the door with a private 
key, and we stumbled up the narrow stair- 
case to the room on the third floor, where 
he lit the gas. After consultation with 
the panting medium, we decided that she 
should sit at Bryce’s worm-eaten desk, 
which had been fixed in its old position, 
while I sat at another, which had been 
placed in the middle of the room. 
Legriffe and Travers could sit where they 
We arranged ac- 

The gas was turned low. I 
could just distinguish the white faces of 
Legriffe and Travers. 
invisible. 


pleased. ourselves 


cordingly. 
Mrs. Farmer was 


Before the soul of A, dead, can take 
possession of the body of B, alive, B’s 
soul, Legriffe had explained, must be got 
rid of to make This is generally 
achieved by B sitting down and going 
into a species of trance, during which his 
soul retires—whither, Dame Nature alone 
knows. 


room. 


We all sat very silent, and in a short 
time Mrs. Farmer went into the trance. 
She breathed loudly, like a person out of 
breath trying to breathe through clenched 
teeth. 


Then she smacked her lips, and I 
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knew that we were going to have what is 
termed a manifestation — sometimes a 
medium goes into a trance without any- 
thing spiritualistic happening. 

A strange Voice spoke in the chamber— 

“* Mackenzie |” 

We all three started convulsively. 

“Yes. Who—who are you ? 

The trance - sleeper’s 
faintly visible. 


” 


face was now 
It looked as if it were lit 
from within by a faint phosphorescent 
light. The lips moved, and out of the 
mouth of that commonplace woman again 
came the Voice— 

“Bryce! Oh, don’t you remember me, 
Mac, old boy? Bryce!” 

It is impossible to describe this Voice 
It sounded exactly as you might expect a 
voice to sound if it could be dug up after 
lying twenty years in the grave. I could 
hear the thumping of my heart as I 
asked— 

“Can you stay long ?” 

‘“No, not very long. 
want me ?” 


Why do you 


“I want to ask you something. Did 
you ever come back here after the morn- 
ing you—died 

““T was murdered\” yelled the Voice. 
“Yes, I came directly I was free, and 
many, many times afterwards. I saw you 
where you are now, Mac, and I wanted to 
speak to you—oh, I wanted to speak to 
you so badly, and I did speak, but you 
couldn't hear me. You knew I was here, 
I could see you knew it, but, O my God, 
I was within a yard of you and couldn't 
tell you who murdered me!” 

This was gabbled with fearful rapidity ; 
I could scarcely catch the words. 

** But you wrote.” 

“Yes, I wrote. You used to drop 
asleep, and then I was able to influence 
you and make you write what I wanted to 
say. But you dropped the copy behind 
my desk instead of putting it on it. Why 
did you do that, Mac, and let my murderer 
go to and fro on the earth all this time, 
and I out in the cold, dark night eo 

The Voice wailed like a sick child. 

There was a rustle and athud. Travers 
lay on the floor in a faint. The body of 
Mrs. Farmer stirred uneasily. 
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“Bryce,” I said quickly, ‘‘is it still 
there—in old Steadman’s cupboard, you 
know ?” 

“Yes. Look for it. It’s 

The Voice ceased. A shiver ran through 
the medium, and she awoke. I turned up 
the Legriffe had a face like chalk, 
but he took a flask out of his pocket and 
poured some brandy down Travers’s throat. 
The flask played a tattoo against the 
patient’s teeth, and a good deal of the 


” 


gas. 


brandy was spilt. ‘Travers came round. 

‘Where am I?” he said. ‘Oh, I 
remember. Great Cesar, you fellows! 1’d 
sooner ‘ do’ half-a-dozen executions than 
another affair like this. I’ve discovered 
my nerves.” 

We turned out the light and stumbled 
downstairs. Each man struck a match, 
because not wish the others to 


he did 
break their necks. 
The following day, Legriffe gave Mrs. 


Farmer her fee and saw her off to London. 
At eight in the evening we paid our bill 
atthe Lion. We walked a little way out of 
Deathborough and lay down in the lee of 
some furze. The moon came up and shed 
a ghostly light over the trees and fields. 
For nearly six hours we waited in that 
lonely spot. At length, when I could just 
distinguish by my watch that it was two 
in the morning, we stole back into Death- 
borough. Steadman’s house was six doors 
from Curfew Street, which turns out of 
the Market Place. Consequently, we had 
to scramble over six walls before we reached 
his garden. Our progress was hampered 
by a long ladder, the presence of which in 
the first garden we had ascertained by a 
previous reconnoitre. 

We planted this ladder noiselessly 
against the window-sill of Steadman’s 
second-floor. Legriffe slipped on a pair 
of goloshes and ascended. I retired half- 
way up the garden into the shadow of a 
rose-bush, ready to give the alarm if neces- 
I could not see Legriffe, but I heard 
a faint click, and then a creaking as the 
window went up. Then there were faint 
flashes in the room. Legriffe was peering 
about with a bull’s-eye. These stopped, 
and there was a loud scream and a crash 
of glass. The ladder creaked and rattled 


sary. 
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against the window-sill as someone slid 
down it. I waited to ascertain that it was 
Legriffe, and then scrambled over the wall 
into the next garden, he abreast of me. 
We cleared all the six walls—fortunately 
they were low—in some ten seconds, and 
ran as hard as we could along Curfew 
Street, which opens into the country. No 
one pursued us, but we ran until we were 
thoroughly out of breath. 

“Have you got It?” I panted. 

Legriffe nodded, and then I saw that he 
had a small wooden box under his arm. 

We slackened into a walk, and, making 
a detour, returned to Deathborough by 
another way. ‘Travers’s house was in Ida 
Street, and he opened the door directly 
we tapped upon it, and we stole upstairs. 
He had a bright fire and a well-trimmed 
lamp in his sitting-room. 

* Well, how did you get on?” 

“1 got It,” replied Legriffe, putting the 
box on the table. 

*“* Are you sure it’s the right thing ?’ 

“As sure as we can be that there is a 
Thing. We got the ladder all right, and 
I went up, leaving Mac trembling on a 
flower-bed. I peered in at the window, 
and saw that there no one in the 
room. I should have gone in all the same 
if there had been. I opened the catch 
with my knife, and pushed the sash up. 
I had to be careful how I got in, because 
the floor was covered with glass phials, 
and test tubes, and all sorts of chemical 
rubbish. There was only one cupboard, 
and the door was open. There were four 
shelves, and on each shelf was a regular 
marine store. I thought to myself, ‘I’m 
done. Howcan I tell which It is?’ | 
stood quite still, and held up my arm 
loosely, so, and my hand went straight 
I gripped it, and as I gripped 


was 


to this box. 
it I turned round in a cold sweat : someone 
was rattling the handle of the door, and | 
could see a light through the keyhole. 
I hadn’t the presence of mind to bolt, but 
stood still like a fool. The door opened, 
and then I saw that it was old Steadman 
in a dressing-gown. He came flopping in 
in his slippers, and he held his candle up 
as if to see me better, but he didn’t take 
any notice of me, and then I saw that he 
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was walking in his sleep. He shuffled 
across the room and put his hand up to 
the place whence I had just taken the 
Thing. Then he let loose a terrible yell, 
and that started me down the ladder.” 
Travers rummaged out a big chisel. 
The box was locked, but it was flimsy, 
and a few heaves burst it in all directions. 
Something round and heavy dropped on 


the floor and rolled about merrily. It was 


‘“HE DIDN’T TAKE ANY NOTICE OF 


WALKING IN 


a human skull. It nearly touched Legriffe’s 
feet, who leapt on to his chair with an oath. 

We all got as far away as possible, and 
the skull as women 
mouse. At length I picked up the ghastly, 
hideous, lifeless relic, and put it tenderly 
on the table. 

‘It’s all 


““This is Bryce’s_ skull 


razed at gaze at a 


now,” 1 said. 


That 


clear to me 
was what 
he was murdered for.” 

whistle. He 
whisky. He 


Legriffe gave a long low 
saw. Travers drank some 


also saw. 
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I sat down. 

*‘In case it isn’t quite clear,” I said, 
**T’ll endeavour to make it so. During 
the last two or three days I’ve been turn- 
ing over in my mind all that I remember 
about Steadman. He is, or, rather, was, 
an eccentric old chap, but clever in his 
own particular line. He was quite a crank 
upon anything to do with medicine. He 
didn’t go in for pills only; he used to 


ME, AND THEN I SAW THAT HE WAS 
HIS SLEEP.” 


well. He had a 
glorious field-day once, when there was 
an accident just outside the station. He 
was there before I 


dabble in surgery as 


was. He gave the 
widow of a decapitated corpse a fiver for 
the head, and bought up quite a quantity of 


arms and legs. Buthe valued the head most, 


and wasn’t seen for two days after he bought 
it. Then he came to the office and asked 


have a few 
medical notes embodying some new and 


facts 


Bryce if he would care to 
brain. 
Bryce didn’t think it would appeal to our 


startling concerning the 
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readers, but he was rather interested him- 
self, and he and Steadman got talking 
about the brain. Steadman’s hobby ran 
away with him, and he passed his hand 
across Bryce’s head, and said—I remember 
his exact words—‘ You’ve a_ marvellous 
brain. I’d give ten times five pounds for 
the reversion of your brain, Sir.’ He 
actually offered to draw a cheque there 
and then, saying that he would chance 
Bryce surviving him.” 

‘“‘Great Heaven!” said Legriffe. ‘‘ Which 
did Bryce kick him through—the door or 
the window ?” 

‘“* Well, neither. He had a grand head, 
and he was secretly very proud of it. 
Steadman’s impudence tickled his vanity 
more than it turned his stomach. Steadman 
went away saying rude things about the 
editor of the A/ercury and its readers for 
their indifference to brain discoveries; but 
he repeated his offer once or twice, until 
Bryce lost his temper, and cursed him in 
fluent journalese. The old ghoul ceased 


his offers then, but he still cast covetous 
eyes at Bryce’s head whenever he saw him.” 


I stopped. There was an expression of 
unspeakable disgust on the faces of my two 
listeners. 

‘*T won’t elaborate further,” I said. “I 
think the dénouement is pretty obvious.” 
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‘“* I think so,” said Legriffe grimly. ‘If 
Bryce’s next-of-kin made a claim for 
fifty pounds against this murderous old 
monomaniac I think it would hold 
good. He ought to have been smothered 
when he was a child. We can do nothing 
now.” 

Legriffe’s words were true. Old Stead- 
man died at daybreak—of shock. Travers 
told Legriffe and me as we were breakfast- 
ing in his rooms shortly after twelve. 

*“ Now I can eat with an appetite,” said 
Legriffe, chipping another egg. 

‘“What do you propose to do with— 
It?” asked Travers. 

“‘ Bury it, of course. We'll all three go 
down to the churchyard to-night and 
do it.” 

We did so. It took us a good two 
hours to dig down to the coffin, and we 
doubled up a couple of spades, but remov- 
ing the lid was an easy task. Old Stead- 
man or his myrmidons had not rescrewed 
it. I laid the skull reverently in the head 
of the coffin, whence it had been taken 
twenty years before, and Legriffe read 
part of the burial service by the light of a 
bull’s-eye, while Travers kept watch above- 
ground. Then we filled up the grave, 
once more said ‘‘Good-bye, old man,” 
and went home. 





It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of fortune and her wheel, 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING,” PICTURED BY JAMES : 
ENID IN THE RUINED HALL. 
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See “‘ The Great Adventurer.” 





THE GREAT 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
SOVEREIGN POWER 

Y APOLEON’S star was still in the 
‘ ascendant when the 18th Brumaire 
Nov. 10) brought him to sovereign power. 
Fortune smiled on him in his flight from 
Egypt ; it played for him when he landed 
in France. On the voyage he was saved 
almost by a miracle from English cruisers 
and an English war-prison ; he should have 
been arrested on landing for a breach of 
the quarantine regulations. He made a 
triumphal progress through the provinces 
to Paris, and, instead of glorious acclaim, 
he should have been taxed with failure and 
the loss of many legions. Finally, the 
great plot, which was so curiously success- 
ful, was sadly marred by flaws in its plan, 
by errors in its execution. There were 
times when the issue hung by a thread. 
‘The attempt was in the main astute and 
audacious, but it neglected to provide for 
the handling of the two Councils, and at 
the supreme moment Bonaparte was quite 
unequal to the occasion. His conduct at 
St. Cloud was so weak and injudicious 
that, but for his brother Lucien, the whole 
affair might have ended in a miserable 
fiasco. 

Withal, the “ pear was ripe,” to use 
Bonaparte’s expression, and ready to be 
plucked by any daring hand. The existing 
Government was completely discredited in 
the country; defeat abroad, distress at 
home, had so shaken the Directory that 
the Councils, newly elected by the popular 
voice, were strong enough to change its 
members. Three of these were ciphers, 
but the fourth, Sieyés, an ex-abbé, was an 
ambitious, capable politician, who held 
clear views, and had a new Constitution in 
his pocket. Now in the chaos of parties a 
new Jacobin Club had been formed, which 


OF 


ADVENTURER. 
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aimed at control and would have revived 
the Terror ; it included two good soldiers, 
Jourdan and Bernadotte, and was for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Sieyés, 
also eager for fresh military triumphs, 
looked about for a general who would win 
victories without meddling with politics. 
After coquetting fruitlessly with Berna- 
dotte, he found him in Joubert, who, un- 
fortunately, fell at Novi; then he addressed 
Moreau, an honest man, but of weak and 
vacillating spirit, who rejected his advances. 
His sympathies, too, were with the exiled 
Bourbons, and he dreamt of a monarchical 
restoration. Sieyés might now have turned 
to Masséna or Brune, both of whom had 
just been successful in the field, but at 
this juncture Bonaparte reappeared. Here 
was the man, and more than the man, for 
the situation. “‘wanted a general, 
but a general he could control,” and with 
his keen judgment he foresaw that if he 
offered Bonaparte a ladder it would be 
kicked down as soon as used. When at 
length they were brought together by the 
force of common interests and the efforts 
of common friends, Sieyés knew the fate 
that was in store for him. ‘If we suc- 
ceed, Bonaparte will throw us all aside 
like that!” and he made a significant 
gesture. After Brumaire he recalled these 
predictions, saying, ‘‘We have found our 
master. Bonaparte means to do every- 
thing ; he knows how, and he can.” 


Sieyés 


On his first arrival, however, the young 
General held aloof from all parties, con- 
sidering carefully which side he had best 
espouse. 


His prestige in the country was 
undoubtedly great; it had been revived by 
the publication of his despatches announ- 
cing the really sorry victory of Aboukir; the 
people at large had always thought him a 
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victim exiled to the far East by a jealous 
and vindictive Government, and to express 
their feelings, they caught at the chance 
title of a play performed at Lyons as 
he passed through. ‘‘ The Return of 
the Hero” was a phrase on every lip. 
During his absence, his family had worked 
hard in his cause. There Bona- 
partist salons at Josephine’s and at her 
sister-in-law’s houses, where much of the 
intelligence and the of Paris 
Both Joseph and 
Lucien were ever active in gaining friends 
or increasing the disunion of factions. 
The feeling in the army could not be 
exactly gauged, but two regiments in the 
garrison of Paris had served with him in 
Italy, and Murat had won over a third. 
He might not count upon all the leaders, 
for Augereau, Jourdan, and Bernadotte 
were openly hostile; but he had brought 
with him many faithful friends from 
Egypt—Lannes, Murat, Berthier, and 
Marmont. Again, Beurnonville and Mac- 
donald believed in him, and he found 
many officers whom he had provided for 
when Governor of Paris in 1796. 

While waiting to choose his part, he 
used his old arts to increase his popularity, 
stimulating the curiosity of the people; 
keeping much out of the way, mysteriously 
apart, seldom appearing in public, sitting 
in a latticed box at the theatre, constantly 
visiting the Institute, and in plain clothes, 
so as to exalt the civil over the military 
idea, to sink the ambitious soldier in the 
peaceable citizen. 


were 


best wit 
constantly collected. 


But behind this scene he was intriguing 
busily. His first notion was to dispossess 
and to supplant him in the 
Directorate ; but he did not possess the 
age qualification— forty years—and the 
other Directors would not yield on this 
point. He next tried the Jacobin Club, 
which, although it had been roughly 


Sieyés 


handled by Sieyés, who was really head of 
the executive, was still a power, backed 
by the three Generals, Augereau, Jourdan, 


and Bernadotte. This party, as maintain- 
ing the old Republicanism, was influential 
in the country and with the army, and 
might easily have carried Bonaparte 
forward into a position to seize the reins 
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of State. But Bernadotte was obstinately 
hostile ; he saw in Bonaparte a dangerous 
rival to his own personal ambition. Later, 
when the chief plot was on the verge of 
dénouement, Bernadotte and others organ- 
ised a counter-plot, which was to forestall 
Bonaparte at St. Cloud; but it proved 
abortive through the treachery of Salicetti, 
one of the number. 

Now at last Bonaparte was brought to 
see that the safest and most promising 
combination was with Sieyés. There was 
no love lost between them, they distrusted 
and hated each other heartily. Onlya few 
days before, Sieyés wished to have Bona- 
parte shot for breaking the military code. 
Again Bonaparte would have disgraced 
Sieyés as a pensioner of Prussia and a 
traitor to his country. Josephine said 
openly to all who would listen that Sieyés 
was her husband’s dé/e noire. But their 
common friends, such men as Talleyrand, 
Roederer, Cabanis, were eager for the 
alliance, caring little whether the two 
leaders fell out afterwards, so as the 
general cause was gained and the rap- 
prochement was effected. Sieyés gave in 
with reluctance; although a coward at 
heart, he knew he was sacrificing himself. 
Bonaparte readily overcame his own 
repugnance, and willingly made the first 
overtures, feeling that he could make 
short work of Sieyés, while he was fully 
alive to the immediate benefits of asso- 
ciating himself with conspirators whose 
plans had long been laid. Everything 
was so far organised already that when 
Bonaparte into the plot it was 
decided to strike the great blow within a 
week or ten days. The principles, the 
means and methods, had been discussed 
and prepared ; the motive-power alone was 
wanting. The man of action was found 
in Bonaparte, a réle for which he was 
pre-eminently well fitted, although he fell 
away sadly in the hour of supreme trial. 

Sieyés having, so to speak, abdicated, 
Bonaparte took the lead, and applied 
his vigorous mind to perfecting the 
preparations and consolidating the forces 
that made for the conspiracy. Two 
Directors had been gained over, Ducos 
and Sieyés, the latter also controlled a 


came 
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majority in the Council of Ancients; 
Lucien Bonaparte was president of the 
Council of Five Hundred, a stronghold 


LUCIEN BONAPARTE 


of Jacobinism, but with a few good friends 
to the opposite cause: the Municipality 
of Paris was Fouché, who 
smelt out the conspiracy, and was ready 
to join it if it promised to win the day, 
guaranteed the neutrality of the police. 
Money was advanced, £40,000 in hard 
cash by certain tradesmen of Paris, to meet 
preliminary expenses. The one doubtful 
quantity was the probable attitude of the 
great body, the rank and file, of the army, 
‘argely Republican, and therefore in prin- 
ciple on the side of the Jacobins. But 
soldiers are seldom acute politicians, the 
French, easily roused by enthusiasm, least 
of all; and it was hoped that the troops 
would throw in their lot with their own 
Generals rather than with the ‘‘ Advocates” 
and ‘‘ Pékins,” whose opinions they really 
shared. 


favourable ; 


Most of the Generals were already on 


Moreau had 
not given in his formal adhesion, but 
Bonaparte had attracted him by his 
camaraderte—his frank admiration for the 
other’s brilliant deeds, his magnificent 
gifts ; they had freely exchanged views on 
the military art at their first meeting, and 
parted good friends, although Moreau, 


the side of the conspiracy. 


indisposed as ever to take a decided line, 
had refused to listen to Bonaparte’s plans. 
His answer on another occasion was that 
he did not wish to know any secrets, but 
that he was sick to death of the ‘* Advo- 
cates,” and with his staff was quite at 
Bonaparte’s disposal. 
had made the same promise. 
Lefebvre (the husband of Madame Sans- 
Géne) was a staunch Republican, he was 
Military Governor of Paris, and the Direc- 
tors outside the conspiracy relied con- 
fidently upon his support. Bonaparte, 
knowing his man, left him in the dark 
until the last moment, meaning to secure 
The 
task of winning over the body of officers 
entrusted to the 
staunch supporters. 


Macdonald and 


Serrurier 


him by some impassioned appeal. 


was General’s most 
Berthier took charge 
of those high in rank; Marmont, who 
belonged to that arm, the artillery ; Murat, 
for the same reason, the cavalry; and 
Lannes the infantry. 

The air was full of portents. Yet the 
non-conforming Directors, under the 
blandishments of Bonaparte, were both 
blind and deaf. One of them, Gohier, 


presided at a banquet given to Bonaparte. 


SIEYES. 


It was to have been a public compliment, 
but, while the Ancients approved, the Five 
Hundred opposed it, and the necessary 
funds were provided by subscription. No 
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more silent and gloomy féte could be 
imagined. Every mind was preoccupied, 
the conspirators were full of their dark 
schemes. What Bonaparte felt may be 
seen in his marked abstinence at the feast : 


he .ate or drank nothing but a crust of 


bread, brought by the faithful Duroc, with 
a.pint of red wine. At such an epoch and 
while meditating dark 
reprisals were possible. 


basest 
Whether or not 
Hoche had been poisoned, his fate was a 
warning to Bonaparte, who remained but 
a short half-hour at the banquet; then, 
escaping by a side door, he joined Sieyés, 


deeds the 


and the final arrangements were made. 

This was Nov. 6, the 15th Brumaire, 
only three days before the first blow was 
struck. The plan now adopted was, first 
the removal of the Councils from Paris 
to St. Cloud under a clause in the Consti- 
tution when danger threatened them, and 
a Jacobin plot was invented by the con- 
spirators to justify this. ‘The same decree 
was to invest Bonaparte with the supreme 
command of ail the troops in Paris; the 
Directory was then to be extinguished by 
the arrest or enforced resignation of all 
members hostile to the movement, and the 
Councils were to be compelled to create 
a new form of Government, a triumvirate 
of dictators—Bonaparte, Sieyés, and Roger 
Ducos. 

On the day the Ancients were to be invited 
to make the decree, Bonaparte, presuming 
on authority not yet conferred upon him, 
ordered a grand parade of the troops and 
summoned all the Generals of his following 
to meet him in front of his house at six in 
the morning. Moreau among the 
Bernadotte also, but in plain 
clothes and stili very stand-off; Lefebvre, 
warned at the eleventh hour, obeyed in 
surprise, which was heightened at seeing 
regiments on the move under orders other 
than his. 


was 
number, 


He was greatly annoyed, but 
when Bonaparte asked him if he would 
suffer the ‘* Advocates” 
Republic, he replied hotly, ‘ Certainly 
not! let us throw them into the Seine!” 
Meanwhile the Ancients had assembled, 
and had passed the decrees. 


to destroy the 


They were 
brought to Bonaparte where he waited in 
the Rue de la Victoire, surrounded by his 
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staff, and he read them aloud, calling on 
them to aid him in succouring the country. 
Then, at the head of a brilliant cortége, he 
rode to the Tuileries through the streets, 
every important point in 
was 


which, every 


issue, now strongly occupied by 
He was well received all along 
his route, although there was little enthu- 
siasm among the people ; Paris was quiet, 


even apathetic. Arrived at the Hall of 


troops. 


the Ancients, he was admitted to express 


his ardent love for the Constitution and 
his resolve to die in its defence. He 
swore that France should enjoy true free- 
dom, based upon civil liberty and national 
representation, but he evaded taking the 
oath to the Constitution ; and when called 
upon to do so, his friends broke up the 
meeting, declaring that since the last 
decree no proceedings were legal except 
at St. Cloud. By this time the Five 
Hundred had met and were greatly agi- 
tated, demanding full explanation of the 
removal; but Lucien, their 
President, put them off with difficulty till 
next day. 


decree of 


Everything seemed to promise well, so 
much so that the chief conspirator was 
greatly elated and confident of success. 
He would not listen to those who, like 
Sieyés, urged the necessity for arbitrary 
precautions, the prompt arrest of the most 
irreconcilable in the two Councils, the 
The 


neglect of one or two vital points was 


closure of the barrier gates of Paris. 


probably due to this same over-confidence. 
It was a grave error to have not settled 
how the Five Hundred should be dealt 
with if they proved refractory, or by whom. 
The failure to prepare St. Cloud for the 
sittings of the Council was a mistake that 
might have ruined everything, for it meant 
delay when despatch in striking blow on 
of the situation. 
One danger—that of Bernadotte’s counter- 
warded off, as I 


blow was the essence 


stroke—was, however, 
have said. 

The military measures taken were sound 
and comprehensive, as might have been 
The 
decisive points were occupied in force, 
and at each a trusty general held the 
command. 


expected with so eminent a soldier. 


Lannes was at the Tuileries ; 
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Marmont in the Ecole Militaire ; Serrurier 
took charge of the Point du Jour, Mac- 
donald of Versailles, and Murat, fiery and 
impetuous and uncompromising, was at 
St. Cloud. To Moreau was entrusted the 
post of honour, as it seemed, the safe 
keeping of the Luxembourg, the head- 
quarters of the executive, where the two 
dissentient Directors, Gohier and Moulins, 
were held as prisoners. By this astute 
selection, Moreau was made responsible 
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tili two in the afternoon, as no chambers 
had been prepared. Then the Five 
Hundred assembled in the Orangerie upon 
the ground-floor, the Ancients upstairs in 
the Hall of Apollo. The Five Hundred, 


uneasy, distrustful, and mainly still loyal 
to the Constitution, insisted that all should 
swear allegiance to it anew, a proposal 


gladly accepted by Lucien Bonaparte, then 
President, as it would gain time. The 
Ancients, although favourable to the 


BONAPARTE DISSOLVING THE COUNCIL OF ELDERS AT ST. CLOUD. 


for the arbitrary act and suffered for it in 
the loss of character and influence. But 
he fell readily into the trap, beguiled into 
the belief that while Bonaparte might 
wield civil power, he (Moreau) would be 
Commander - in - Chief. Jourdan and 
Augereau were not utilised, much to the 
chagrin of the-latter, who gave in his 
adhesion too late. 

Bonaparte joined Murat at St. Cloud 
early, where there were 8000 troops, partly 
made up of the Legislative Guard. The 
members of the Council began to collect 
about noon, but did not meet in session 
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conspiracy, hesitated how to act, when a 
letter falsely stating that 
four Directors had resigned, and that the 
Directory no longer 
Barras had 
and Moulins were 


was received 


existed, whereas 
alone resigned, and Gohier 
under restraint. This 
strange news was followed by the appear- 
ance of Bonaparte in the Hall. 

All now rested with him. He had only 
to make case; to give the 
Ancients some specious excuse for arbitrary 
measures. But he could not tell them 
what to do; he could not help them to 
justify what they had already done. He 


good his 


NWN 
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was terribly agitated, and had none of his 
native eloquence at command—the torrent 
of words that might serve for arguments 
and carry away an audience gained in 
advance. He had made the mistake of 


believing that overt acts of rebellion could 
be concealed under legal forms; the strong 
arm can strike and conquer in the heat of 
conflict, but in the presence of a cold, 
critical assembly it is not easy to find an 


. . © a 99 
“Rien ne manque plus & sa glotre. 


A CARTOON OF THF DAY. 


excuse for force. Bonaparte failed entirely 
to show what dangers threatened the 
Republic or from what quarter. He 
first charged the Jacobins, then Barras 
and Moulins, lastly the Five Hundred, 
but could give no details. His charge 
against the Five Hundred was the more 
absurd, as it was already the sovereign 
power. When further pressed he stam- 
mered and lost countenance—lost, indeed, 
his head. All he could say was that 
he had been invited to overthrow the 
Government and accept power he could 
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hold only at the hands of the French 
people. Then he passed to threats, 
pointing to the troops in sight, swearing 
he would call upon them to come to his 
assistance. When at last he cried that 
fortune and the God of War were on his 
side, Bourrienne, aghast, whispered, ‘* You 
do not know what you are saying!” and 
the General's friends, dismayed, hurried 
him out of the Hall. The impression left 
in history by this extra- 
ordinary scene is that the 
conspiracy was absolutely 
unable to formulate any 
definite reason for inter- 
vention. There was no real 
need for the coup d’étlat; it 
had no excuse, no basis but 
the inordinate ambition of 
those who brought it about. 
The Constitution might have 
been improved without sur- 
rendering the country to a 
military dictatorship. 
Downstairs the Five 
Hundred, having taken their 
oaths, were awaiting with 
great impatience the ex- 
planation of their exile to 
St. Cloud, when Bonaparte 
rushed in, surrounded bv 
his Grenadiers. The whole 
assembly rose in fury at 
this outrage. Indignant 
cries resounded through the 
Chamber: “ Put him out!” 
“It is a breach of the 
law!” ‘ Armed men cannot 
enter here!” Some up- 
braided Bonaparte person- 
took him by the collar 
and shook him. The story that daggers 
were drawn upon him, and his life 
threatened, are entirely unsupported by 
the evidence of eye-witnesses. At length, 
overborne by this hostile reception, the 
General turned pale, and fainting in his 
soldiers’ arms, was carried out of the Hall. 
The situation seemed desperate, but it 
was saved by Lucien Bonaparte, the Presi- 
dent, who at once left the chair and with 
eager eloquence laboured hard to defend 
his brother. They would have impeached 


ally; some 
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him, outlawed the General, but Lucien, 
resuming his functions, refused to put the 
question ; it was renewed with increased 
vehemence, when the President tore off 
his insignia, and resigning his post, left 
the Hall, aided by a squad of Grenadiers, 
opportunely sent by Bonaparte. An appeal 
to force was still delayed, however, for the 
bulk of the troops were the bodyguard of 
the legislative bodies, and full reliance 
was not placed in them till Lucien, whom 
they knew well as President, mounting a 
horse, harangued them. The Council 
needed protection ; it was tyrannised over, 
he said, by armed traitors paid by England. 
The soldiers responded with cries of ‘‘ Vive 
Bonaparte!” and Murat asked for per- 
mission to clear out the Hall at the point 
of the bayonet. It was all but empty when, 
with drums beating, the Grenadiers charged 
in, and soon the last Republican, the last 
vestige of liberty, had disappeared. France 
was handed over tied and bound to Bona- 
parte, who, no doubt, had laid the founda- 
tions of his coming ascendancy; but it 
cannot be said that he was entirely the 
architect of his own fortunes, or that he 
crowned the edifice for himself. 

The victory, after all, was easily gained. 
The true story of it has just been told, 
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although Napoleon afterwards, in the 
zenith of his power, liked to believe that 
it had been all his own work, that all 
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parties had looked to him, and that he had 
held the issues entirely in his own hand. 
It is at least certain that Paris and all 
France acquiesced readily in his advent 





CAMBACERES. 


to power. They had had enough of revo- 
lution, of the rise and fall of masters, none 
of whom had the strength and prestige of 
this young conqueror. Bonaparte had thus 
numberless friends and no enemies. He 
had never been involved in the political 
strife of the times ; during his long absences 
in Italy and Egypt parties wore themselves 
out, and the succession fell to him without 
the animosities that must have followed 
overthrow. Everyone now surrendered 
readily to his dictatorship, hardly realising 
what it meant, perhaps, but glad to accept 
a ruler who promised peace and strong 
government. There were to be no more 
factions, no Jacobins, no terrorists, no 
half-and-half men; the Revolution was 
over, having accomplished its work. 

As to the Government, Bonaparte took 
it in hand with the vigour and breadth of 
view that characterised this born ruler of 
men. He set himself to reorganise the 
State machinery, calling in to his assist- 
ance the best brains and the most expert 
intelligence of France. His coadjutor 
Consuls were Cambacéres and Lebrun— 
the first a great lawyer who had compiled 
codes for all Governments; the second, 
Lebrun, a_ skilled administrator and 
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survivor of the old régime. Sieyés would 
not accept the subordinate rdle offered 
him, for Bonaparte, in his manipulation of 
Sieyés’ draft Constitution, had adroitly 
drawn all executive power into his own 
hands, leaving his junior Consuls mere 
ciphers. 

Gaudin, an especially competent finan- 
cier, was set to reorganise the Treasury, 
and enlightened measures, promptly in- 
troduced, soon restored public credit. 
Laplace, the great mathematician, became 
Minister of the Interior, but soon resigned 
his functions into the hands of Lucien 
Bonaparte ; Tallyrand controlled foreign 
affairs; Fouché the police. Abrail took 
law and justice, Forfait the Navy, and 
Berthier the Ministry of War. Places 
were found in the new Senate, the Council 
of State, or the higher administration, for 
Cabanis, Monge, Berthollet, Volney, 
Daunou, Benjamin Constant, Chenier, 
J. B. Say, Riouffe, and many more, 


embracing all shades of opinion. The 


co-conspirators in the 18th Brumaire were 
not forgotten: Roederer, St. Jean d'Angély, 


Boulay de la Meurthe, Real, Berlier, and 
Regnier ; ex-Royalists such as Devaisnes, 
Dufresne, Defermon ; eminent specialists 
like Gantheaume, Chaptal, Fourcroy ; men 
of his own cloth, and devoted adherents 
like Brune and Marmont. 

But this great man was not above the 
pettiness of revenge. He had not the 
magnanimity to forget and forgive. His 
hand fell heavily upon his opponents in 
the Councils of the 18th Brumaire, and 
the citizens who had dared defend the 
Republic were proscribed and deported 
to Cayenne. General Jourdan was at first 
included in the list, but then withdrawn 
in view of public disfavour, only faintly 
expressed, however. Masséna’s adhesion 
had been given in, but not too readily, and 
he was repaid by removal from the army 
with which he had subjugated Switzerland 
to the command of that of Italy, an inferior 
role with troops that were devoted to 
Bonaparte. For Kléber, whose letters of 
warning and complaint to the Directory 
had now fallen into the hands of the man 
against whom they were directed, Bona- 
parte planned a more insidious blow. 


While openly lavish of encomiums and 
encouragement, he secretly hoped to lead 
Kléber on to evacuate Egypt, an act for 
which, when accomplished, he meant to 
bring him to a court-martial on his return. 
But the assassin’s knife put Kléber beyond 
the reach of Bonaparte’s tender mercies, 
and no penalty overtook Menou, who 
actually carried out the surrender. 

Moreau remained a great and dangerous 
rival in the field where Bonaparte was 
most eager to triumph. For the civil 
administrator was swallowed up in the 
soldier. War was Bonaparte’s trade: he 
ruled France with the sword, ‘‘ booted and 
spurred,” to use his own expression ; his 
government was essentially military, and 
military glory was not only his dearest 
dream, but he relied upon new victories 
to cover up and gild his dictatorship. To 
renew the war while contriving that it 
should seem to be forced upon him was the 
essence of his diplomacy, and war became 
inevitable when England and Austria 
rejected his overtures. Throughout the coup 
d@’éat preparations had been in progress. 
The civil war in La Vendée had been 
stamped out harshly and with a notable 
breach of faith; money, or rather the 
want of it, was still the chief difficulty, and 
the better methods of finance being slow 
in realising cash, Bonaparte raised it as he 
had done in his first Italian campaign, by 
enforced contributions from subject cities 
and States. Genoa was the first taxed; 
Holland was next mulcted in a heavy sum ; 
Hamburg was told it might buy off cession 
to France by paying a large fine; efforts 
were made to squeeze more money out of 
Switzerland and Portugal. 

At the outbreak of war in 1800, Austria, 
the only antagonist—for England’s oper- 
ations were all naval—had two armies in 
the field. One, under Kray, with 120,000 
men, faced Moreau on the Rhine; the 
other, in Piedmont, threatening Genoa, 
Nice, and Southern France, commanded 
by Melas, and numbering 117,000. Against 
the latter Masséna had only 20,000, but 
Moreau’s army was 110,000, as_ that 
entrusted with by far the most important 
operations, whether offensive or defensive, 
and holding a position vital to both sides ; 
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the best line of attack, the shortest and 
most direct route to the enemy’s capital, 
“the principal objective,” as it is called 
in military science. These, the truest 
strategical considerations, pointed naturally 


With his unerring instinct for war, 
Bonaparte saw this, of course, and he wished 
to command the Army of the Rhine in 
person. But he did not dare supersede 


Moreau, and Moreau distinctly refused to 


INSTALLATION OF THE COUNCIL OF STATF. 
From the Picture by A. 


Couder in the Versatlles Gallery. 


to the employment of Moreau, rein- 


serve under him. Yet he had no notion 


forced by every available man, to operate 
against Kray’s left, turn it, and penetrate 
by Ulm and Munich to Vienna. Success 
by this line would neutralise Melas in 
Piedmont, and probably cut him off alto- 


gether, as he was such a long way from 
home. 


of allowing this great rival to win victories, 
and possibly overshadow him by earning 
great laurels on his own account. He 
devised another plan of campaign, there- 
fore, less perfect in theory, but in 
practice, under his masterly treatment, 
leading to little less triumphant results. 
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The possession of Switzerland was a 
great strategical advantage to France. 
It was a strong outlier thrust forward 
into the enemy’s country, and would serve 
to cover Moreau’s right flank in any move- 
ment toward the Danube, or as a place of 
arms and advanced base in a campaign 
against the Austrians in Italy. This 
advantage entered into Bonaparte’s plan, 
and helped him greatly in the scheme 
which he now devised, and for which, 
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Swiss passes into Italy, and fall upon the 
flank and rear of Melas, who would be 
taken in reverse, while Masséna occupied 
him in front. Moreau’s role was to 
make a strong diversion by attacking 
Kray, and cutting him off from Italy. For 
this latter purpose, moreover, Moreau was. 
also to detach 25,000 men under Lecourbe 
to guard the passes. Moreau was for- 
bidden to advance beyond Ulm, and 
this, with the detachment of Lecourbe, 





THE PASSAGE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD BY BONAPARTE’S ARMY. 


indeed, anticipating the reasons against 
his presence on the Rhine, he had been 
secretly preparing. He had a third army, 
the very existence of which he had con- 
cealed, ready to launch against Melas at 
a given moment: the Army of Reserve, as 
it was called, collected at Dijon, unknown 
to Europe, or despised and derided asa 
mere fiction. Yet it was already sixty 
thousand strong; in part, good seasoned 
troops, the rest conscripts and new levies, 
of whose immaturity the most was made. 
Berthier nominally commanded this army, 
but its real leader was the First Consul, 
and its mission was to descend by the 


effectually him from doing 


prevented 
great things. 

Moreau, despite his limitations and the 
scantiness of his supplies in animals and 
stores, the bulk of which were diverted to 
the still phantom Army of Reserve, scored 


a brilliant success. He won five battles 
in fifteen days, and drove Kray before him 
with a loss of 30,000 men; then carrying 
out his instructions to the letter, like the 
good, straightforward soldier that he was, 
he halted short of Ulm as he was ordered. 
A further advance would have carried the 
entrenched camp at Ulm, and, anticipating 
the victory at Hohenlinden, have ensured 
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BONAPARTE URGING ON HIS MEN IN THEIR PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 


From the Picture by David in the Versailles Gallery 
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the fall-of Vienna. Yet, now, in the full 
flush of triumph, with noble self-abnega- 
tion he deprived himself of a fourth 
of his army, as agreed, and sent them 
to the St. Gothard under Moncey 
Lecourbe. 

The story of Marengo has been told 
and retold. The startling surprise of an 
army dropping from the snows of the Alps 
upon an unprepared foe, who neither 
expected nor believed in its existence ; 
the capture of Milan, a dramatic coup de 
théatre; the strange battle that was actually 
lost and yet was won. The campaign is 
not one that redounds to Bonaparte’s 
credit. The happy daring that carried 
the army across the great St. Bernard was 
nearly wasted by one small check—that 
offered by the fort of Bard; the advantage 
gained by the direction and promptitude 
of the advance was lost by the failure to 
strike Melas before he could gathertogether 
his scattered army, and the decision to 
first secure Milan. This appeal to the 
gallery sacrificed Masséna, who, starved 
out and left to his fate, surrendered at 


and 


Genoa, where he kept 20,000 men at bay. 
Bonaparte could not regain the advantage 


he had lost. While he paused at Milan, 
the enemy concentrated, unknown to him, 
for it is a fact that up to the day before 
Marengo-he was in the dark as to the 
movements of Melas. Moreover, he held 
too much ground; his front, extending 
from- Cremona on the left, through Milan 
to Arona on the right, was too wide, and 
demanded so many troops that he was 
weaker than Melas at the decisive point. 
So when the Austrian General resolved 
to break through, and, starting from 
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Alessandria, recover his communications 
through Piacenza with the east, his attacks 
upon Victor and Lannes, although long 
courageously repelled, were in the end 
successful. Victor, on the left, was routed. 
Lannes, on the right, in full retreat. Melas 
had actually gone back <o Alessandria to 
send off despatches announcing the victory 
when it was snatched from the Austrians— 
not by Bonaparte, but by Desaix. 

Desaix, who did not survive the day, 
but who would surely have become one of 
the first of Napoleon’s Marshals, had only 
just joined and received a command. His 
division had been detached towards Novi 
to feel for the enemy, when the sounds of 
battle reached him, and, like a true soldier, 
he worked to the guns. He reached a 
point where he came upon the flying 
French, but, not despairing, he sought to 
turn fortune by a desperate cavalry charge. 
He was killed at the first onset; the 
enemy stood firm, but Kellerman’s dragoons 
took them in flank, and with a second 
tempestuous charge carried all before 
them. This success encouraged the rest 
to rally. The French, taking heart, resumed 
the offensive; the Austrians fell back in their 
turn, and speedily retreated in a panic. Thus 
a charge of cavalry delivered at the right 
moment saved Bonaparte from irreparable 
disaster. In no battle was his military 
genius seen to less advantage than at 
Marengo. Yet in none did he reap more 
substantial results. Had he failed, too, 
his nascent fortunes would have suffered 
complete eclipse. His family would have 
been proscribed ; the adventurer would 
have “ fallen, like Lucifer, never to rise 
again.” Mas Vs Be 
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T happened in the fall of the year that 
Robin Hood was overtaken with a 
dark mood, a distemper, as it were, of mind 
and body. His sleep went from him, and 
neither wine nor venison had any savour 
for him. He spared neither himself nor 
others. Often, after the long day’s travel, 
scarce would the band have slept an hour 
before their master’s horn would awaken 
them, and the march be resumed. He 
seemed as though by toils and fatigues 
he would defend his mind from besieging 
thoughts, and win sleep perforce. His 
words were few and bad. Ill was it at 
that time for any man of his band that was 
not instant in obedience, or failed in the 
task appointed him. Still worse was it for 
the laden companies of travellers that fell 
into his hands, for now he showed no 
mercy. His courage temained as reckless 
as ever, but some of his skill seemed to 
have left him, for the sleepless night makes 


the lethargic day. His men spoke among 
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themselves of a clear trail that he had 
missed, of a day when he had nigh led 
them into an ambush, and of a night when 
he had gone out on his favourite white 
horse and ridden him almost to death. 

“And to what end?” asked Stutely. 
“‘For empty-handed he went out, and 
empty-handed he came back tous. Had 
I so treated a good horse, and all for 
nought, he had broken every bone in my 
body.” 

** Patience!” said the Friar. ‘‘ This fit 
has been on him before, and it has passed.” 

““Of what nature is the disorder? A 
skilled leech J 

** All the learning in the world could not 
help him.” 

“Think you,” asked Stutely, “‘ that he 
is possessed of an evil spirit ?” 

** Aye, he is possessed of a spirit—one 
that some call evil, and others good. 
Patience! for it will be as I have said— 
the fit will pass from him.” 
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But the days passed, and the endurance 
of many of the outlaw’s band was drawing 
near to an end. 

* * * * 

One night the scouts that had been sent 
out came back to the band and brought 
news with them. The King was angered 
at the death of his deer, and a sharp 
message had come to the Sheriff of 
Nottingham. Men had been mustered, 
and all preparations made. On the 
morrow the Sheriff’s force would search 
the forest going northward; and the 
Baron de Troilys, with an equal force at 
his back, would enter from the north and 
work southward, that so between them the 
outlaw should be taken. Every path would 
be guarded; in every likely place the 
ambush would be set. Near two thousand 
men had been gathered for the work. 

Had this news come at any other time 
it would have found Robin Hood alert and 
vigorous, ready with his plan of escape, 
with many devices to fool and trick his 
pursuers. But now, with his dark mood 
upon him, he heard it all in silence, staring 
vacantly. 

“ Aye,” he said at last, “‘ the day is over. 
Get to your beds.” 

‘“*Pardon, master,” said the Friar. 
‘‘Either we should make for our hiding- 
place in the caves, where twenty armies 
would never find us, or we should even 


now be on the march, that the bird may be - 


flown before the fowler sets his nets.” 

“Is it then,” said Robin fiercely, “ you 
that shall give the order, and I that shall 
do the bidding ?” 

“Nay,” said the Friar. ‘‘ While we live, 
we are your true men. But among the 
dead to-morrow there shall be neither 
master nor man, but all alike equal.” 

‘Pray then for the souls of all of us, 
and so to sleep.” 

After that nothing more was said. 
Silently, almost sullenly, they stretched 
themselves on their beds of dry fern. 
Robin Hood himself kept the watch. 

As the dawn was breaking, he touched 
Little John on the shoulder. In a moment 
the giant was awake and stood erect. 
Long training in the forest had made him 
a light sleeper. 
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‘*Come,” said Robin, ‘“‘the deer are 
moving up to the hills, and we may get 
venison.” 

‘“*We are well stocked already, master, 
and it is to-day that they hunt the hunter.” 

‘““Then, if you be afraid to stir forth, 
turn to your spinning-wheel. By Him that 
died on the Tree, the best of you is but a 
timid woman! I will hunt alone.” 

“Nay,” said Little John. “I come, 
master.” And he fastened a sheaf of 
arrows in his belt, and made ready his 
bow. Together they went forth in the 
pale, uncertain light of the dawning day, 
the bright autumnal tints of the trees just 
showing through the grey mist. They 
could hear the twittering of the birds and 
the light patter over the fallen leaves. The 
forest was waking. 

An hour later the rest of Robin’s men 
had risen, and broke their fast with cold 
victuals and spring-water. No fire was lit, 
lest the smoke should signal their where- 
abouts. But little noise was made, and a 
sharp look-out was kept. 

Suddenly Little John strode into their 
midst, his lips pressed tight, his eyes 
blazing with fury. ‘* What news?” they 
asked him. 

“None, but that I have shot my last 
shaft.” And with that the giant broke his 
bow across his knee and hurled it from 
him. ‘ None, but that Iam outlawed by 
the outlaw. No news, but farewell, and 
God be with you—as He is not with me 
this day ?” 

“Little John,” said the Friar, “is this 
the time for you to desert? Is it from 
the Baron de Troilys or from the Sheriff 
that you run.” 

“‘ Neither, as right well you know.” 

“Then tell us. What has happened ?” 

‘This morn he bade me go with him 
after the deer, and because I minded him 
that to-day they hunt us through every 
yard of Sherwood, he turned on me and 
called me coward. Yet I swallowed that 
word and went with him.” 

** And then ?” 

“The kill was mine!” Little John 
broke forth impetuously, his rage over- 
coming his usual taciturnity. ‘The kill 
was mine, I swear it, and the miss was his. 
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Am I so poor an archer that I shall not 
follow the flight of my own shaft? The 
kill was mine, and he claimed it.” 

“You know the state into which our 
master is fallen at this present, and would 
you quarrel with him for a hard word or 
the lining of a pasty ?” 

‘Not I. How shall a man shoot when 
his head is hot, and his eyes ache with 
the need of sleep, and his hand trembles— 
and that, too, in an uncertain light? I 
knew why he had missed. The kill was 
mine, yet when he denied me I answered 
him not. it was he that cursed me for 
ill shooting, and bade me go from him 
and be no more man of his, nor look him 
in the face again.” 

Friar Tuck turned from Little John to 
the rest of the men. ‘‘ Make for the caves, 
going separately, and with what speed and 
secrecy you may. You should reach them 
by noon, if you escape the Sheriff's men. 
There lie close, and in the evening I will 
answer to our master for what you have 
done at my bidding.” 

There was no hesitation. Every man 
there knew well the danger to which he 
was exposed in the open, and that the 
order which the Friar had given was the 
order which Robin Hood would have given 
himself had he been there, and had all 
been well with him. 

When the last of them had gone the 
Friar turned to Little John again. 

“Methinks, I remember a day when 
Robin Hood stood between and 
death.” 

Little John nodded. 

“ And yet another day, when, as he swam 
the moat of the castle of the Baron de 
Troilys, you stood between death and 
him.” 

**Aye. Little cause had he 
me for my shooting on that day.” 

“These things make up a bond not 
lightly to be broken. Robin is now alone 
in the forest, half mad and worn out. For 
the first time, he is in that very place 
where his enemies seek him and ill-fitted 
to deal with them. If you must leave him, 
let it not be in the hour of danger.” 

“Enough,” said Little John. ‘“ Take 
your staff in hand, and I will take mine. 


you 


to chide 
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You say well. ’Tis scant courtesy we shall 
have at his hands when we find him—yet 
find him we must.” 

Together they took the forest path, and 
it was long ere Little John spoke again. 

‘“* How long is it since she came here— 
Maid Marian ?” 

‘**A full three years.” 

““ What know you of her?” 

“Little enough. She came dressed as a 
page—a mad escapade. She had known 
Robin before the time of his outlawry, and 
was to have married him. And now he 
will not marry her: until he receives the 
King’s pardon—and that will never be; 
yet he loves her as never yet man loved 
woman.” 

‘** And she ?” 

“‘T know not whether she loves him. 
She is a great lady, though we know her 
but by the name of Maid Marian, and great 
ladies have seldom great passions. Haply, 
her vanity is tickled that she has such 
great power with Robin Hood. Haply, it 
is a foolish woman’s whim to have in her 
life somewhat of which a minstrel might 
make his ballad. Haply it is cruelty alone. 


For once in the year she sees him, and 


after she has gone this madness comes 
upon him. Maybe she speaks of her 
many lovers, or of that one whom now she 
will marry.” 

“I would,” said Little John simply, 
‘*that I might cut her heart out and throw 
it to the dogs.” 

A few paces further on he halted. ‘‘ There 
the deer fell,” he said, ‘‘ but others have 
borne off the prey.” 

At this point the trail was confused. 
They examined the ground closely. Many 
had come and gone since Little John had 
left Robin there. 

It was the question now which path they 
should take. In the end the Friar took 
one and Little John another. They said 
but little ; only, at the sight of the con- 
fused trail the Friar had murmured, ‘‘ The 
hunt is out, indeed,” and their hearts had 
sunk within them with the fear that Robin 
had been taken. 

No longer was there any anger in Little 
John’s heart. He saw clearly. Where 
there was a beautiful woman there was 
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witchery—witchery and madness. It was 
the fault of none but the woman. He 
could forget his own wrongs, while the 
life-bond tightened in his heart. Each 
had stood between the other and death. 
They had been side by side in many a 
dangerous emprise. And now Robin, his 
master, stood in peril of his life. Mayhap, 
already it was too late. With eye and ear 
ever on the alert, Little John pressed on 
hurriedly. 

Suddenly he halted, for here the bodies 
of two men lay in the path, and they wore 
the livery of the Baron de Troilys. All 
around, the grass had been stamped into 
the wet earth as with a violent struggle. 
**This is Robin’s work,” said Little John 
to himself. He bent down and touched 
the hand of one of the men; it was still 
quite hot. And then he hurried on once 
more. 

He did not stop again until he reached 
a point where the path bordered on the 
Here, quite suddenly, he heard 
voices; hardly had he heard them before, 
without the slightest sound, he had 
dropped down behind a bed of rushes 
that screened him from view. 

‘“‘Another draught, man. The Baron 
will never grudge the labourer his hire.” 
Little John heard the words spoken dis- 
tinctly, and peered through the rushes. 

On a grassy knoll close at hand lolled 
half a score of the Baron’s retainers, 
habited as the dead men had been. For 
the most part they had discarded belts and 
swords, and these lay on the grass beside 
them. They were drinking from horn 
cups, filled by one of their number from a 
great wine-jar. 

And in front of them, bound to an oak, 
was Robin—captive at last. One stout 
rope was across his chest, and two across 
his legs, the ropes being knotted behind 
the tree. His tunic was torn open, and 
was stained with blood. There was blood, 
too, on his hands, that hung by his side. 
He was disarmed. His face was dead 
white, his cap was off, and his eyes closed. 
The sun beat fiercely down on his head, 
and sent the shadow of the oak to which 
he was bound stretching far behind him 
over high bracken. 


marsh. 
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Little John saw it at once—it was along 
that shadow and under that bracken that 
he would make his approach. His heart 
was glad, as, indeed, it ever was when he 
knew that there would be great fighting ; 
and it was the more glad because there 
was still a chance between his master and 
the dungeons and tortures of the Baron’s 
castle. To give a signal that Robin would 
know, and the Baron’s men would not— 
that was easy enough. Out from the bed 
of rushes where Little John lay came the 
sound of a croaking frog. It croaked three 
times, and then was silent. Robin Hood 
opened his eyes. The Baron’s men took no 
notice. The sound was common enough, 
and, besides, they were busy with theirwine. 
Once more the frog croaked three times. 

Slightly, almost imperceptibly, Robin 
nodded his head. His keen ear had told 
him that the frog was human. Once more 
he shut his eyes, and remain listless and 
motionless. The Baron’s men raised their 
wine-cups to him, and mockingly pledged 
his health. He answered them not by 
word or movement, and to them he 
seemed as one half-dead. But Little John, 
creeping stealthily from his bed of rushes, 
knew that his master had heard and 
answered his signal. 

He made his way round to the back, to 
the opposite side of the tree to that where 
the men were seated and Robin 
bound. Up to a certain point he could 
walk erect, the dip of the ground screening 
him. But along the shadow of the tree, 
until he reached the tree itself, he had 
to crawl on his belly. It was but a few 
yards, but in those few yards lay success 
or failure. 

It was an exciting 
time the Baron’s men might take it into 
their heads to march their prisoner on. 
Little John did not even know why they 


was 


moment. At any 


were waiting—whether it was merely for 
refreshment on their journey, or whether 
from the Baron or some 
Yet 


some message 
further reinforcement was expected. 
haste was impossible. Only when the wind 
moved the top of the bracken could Little 
John venture to advance beneath it, and 
only along the line of its shadow could he 
approach the tree at all. -Slowly, foot by 
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foot, he won his way—a giant in frame 
and yet as lithe and stealthy as a cat. 

He reached the tree at last. And now 
he could raise himself erect, for the tree 
itself hid him from his master’s captors. 
First he cut the cord that bound Robin’s 
chest, holding still the loose ends, lest the 
cord should fall and arouse the Baron’s 
men. They spoke no longer now; the 
wine had done its work, and as Little 
John hurried 
glance, most of them lay dozing. Stealthily, 
Robin’s right hand stole round the side of 
the tree and grasped the oak staff that 
Little John thrust into it. Then, in a 
moment, the knife severed the ropes that 
bound the legs, and after that the action 


assured himself in one 


quickened. 

The impression which the Baron’s men 
received was that in an instant, and for no 
apparent reason, their captive’s bonds had 


suddenly vanished, and the captive had 
become two men, and the other man was 
a giant. Simultaneously, with this im- 
pression, one of their number dropped, 
gurgling and spitting, with a knife through 
his throat, and two more fell, their skulls 
cracked by a heavy oak cudgel. Robin 
was mad no longer. He was worn out 
with long watches, and with the fight that 
he had made before he had been taken 
prisoner, but he was still a master at 
cudgel-play. On him the attack centred ; 
and master though he was, one man can- 
not defend himself against seven. But 
by this time Little John had seized a 
sword. He thrust through one man, 
and was engaging a second when the 
blade broke. 

And then while his master regained his 
nerve, coolness, and sanity, Little John 
came very near to madness. He had twice 
been wounded, and the blade of his sword 
had snapped, and he saw red. Even as 
he cursed the smith that made that blade, 
he throttled a man and tore his throat 
open, and flung him down into the marsh. 
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He fought as the primitive man tought, 
and as wild beasts still fight. He steadied 
himself a little when he had managed to 
secure another sword, but by this time the 
fighting was over. Two of the Baron’s 
men were running for their lives; the rest 
were silenced—some for a time, and some 
for ever. Robin, bent double, panting 
and breathless, struggled for a moment to 
speak, and then fell in a dead faint. 

And at this moment up the slope of the 
knoll came the worthy Friar. 

* * _  # % 

“* Little John,” said Robin, when he re- 
gained consciousness and saw his two men 
bending over him, “I did youwrong. It— 
it was your kill.” 

Then Little John, for motives which he 
could never have explained, said a thing 
which he knew to be untrue. ‘“‘ Nay, my 
eye was out. It was the doubtful light. 
The kill was yours.” 

With difficulty Robin regained his feet, 
and said that now Little John should be 
leader of the band, and all should swear 
And with a loud oath 
Little John declared that this should 
never be. 

** All shall be as it was before,” said the 
Friar. ‘‘ And since these knaves have had 
the courtesy to leave us their drinking-cup. 
and wine-jar, ’twere no ill thing if we 
drank to the return of our happier days.” 

One after the other they drained the 
cup, and when the Friar had dressed their 
wounds to the best of his skill, they made 
their way slowly to the caves. Frequently 
they called a halt, for Robin was weak with 
loss of blood, and even the giant felt his 
knees tremble beneath him. 

They arrived at the caves without further 
adventure, and there lay until their wounds 
were healed. And so the friendship 
between these two men, that had come 
nigh to breaking, was made more fast than 
ever, and Robin’s dark mood passed from 
him. 


obedience to him. 
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I EOPOLD IL., King of the Belgians, 
_s has the love of agriculture, horti- 
culture,and animal life which distinguishes 
a country gentleman; the eagerness for 
knowledge which produces the scientist, 
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those which are spent apart from his royal 
surroundings, and in the midst of pursuits 
dear to his heart. 

To see his, Majesty in his quiet every- 
day life is to see him amidst the beauties 
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and the love of exploration which in a 
private individual would generate the 
traveller, rather than the natural taste for 
Court ceremonies, with the. attendant 
pomp and dignity which are indissolubly 
connected with monarchy. Not that King 
Leopold is neglectful of the duties of his 
high position, or fails to carry them out to 
the gratification of the people over whom 
he reigns; but his happiest moments are 
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of nature, out in the free open air, wander- 
ing amidst the many and devious windings 
of magnificent park-lands, listening to the 
singing of hundreds of birds, the lowing 
of cattle, the neighing of horses, the 
barking of dogs, and the hundred and one 


incidents of country life. Or perchance 
he may journey to and fro in incomparable 
glasshouses, and there rest his eyes upon 
the most wonderful and beautiful of 


0°o 
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flowers, ferns, and exotics; or he may 
quietly stroll along the seashore at Ostend, 
drinking in the life-giving breezes and 
admiring the grandeur of the ocean. One 
thing is certain, some open-air attraction 
will assuredly claim much of his attention 
and the greater part of his time; for few 
men so cordially dislike confinement and 
inactivity as does King Leopold. 

His Majesty is exceedingly tall and 
slight in appearance, with 
features, keen 
eyes, a fine 
forehead, and 
a beard 
plentifully 
sprinkled with 
He has 
a slight lame- 
ness, but this 
in no way 
seems to im- 
pede his walk- 
ing, for he 
manages to 
long 
distances with 
the greatest 


clear - cut 


grey. 


cover 


He was 
at one time 
a fast and 
daring rider, 
but advancing 
age has made 
a difference in 
this respect, 


ease. 


and his horse 
exercise now 
gen- 
erally of riding at a walking pace only. 
When at his country palace of Laeken, 
the King very seldom misses riding round 
the park and estate each morning, this 
taking up considerable time, as the ground 
covered is very extensive. It is here 
that he passes the greater part of the year, 
and it is charmingly and conveniently 
situated ; though quite in the country, it 
is in immediate proximity to Brussels, 
distant only three or four miles from 
the centre of the city. Standing back 
in the park is a palace, or will 
be ; for though I have seen it many times, 


consists 


fine 
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I have never seen it but when it has been 
partially defaced with scaffolding. There 
has been a complete residence here, but 
it was burned down some years ago, and 
rebuilding has been going on ever since. 


The aspect of the place is very picturesque, 


and the park, which really commences at 
the foot of the hill and near'the village of 
Laeken, is the right-hand side as 
one winds along a fine road 


on 
which is 
comparatively new, and which was laid 

out under the 
of 
the King him- 


direction 


self, in order 
to make a 
better and 
shorter pass- 
for all 
travellers, and 
to 


age 


also give 
work to a 
number of the 
unemployed 
during a very 
bad season. 
His Majesty 
is very good 
to the poor, 
helping them 
in their 
tress as much 
as possible, 
and always. 
anxious to do 
it in a prac- 
tical manner. 

At the sum- 
mit of the hill 
a magnificent view is obtained. On the right 
are glimpses of the park, with a peep at the 
front of the palace through the large and 
handsome gates; on the left is the grace- 
ful monument erected to Leopold I., 
which is surrounded by undulating grounds 
covered with rich verdure and flowering 
shrubs; while turning to look back, the 
lies beneath, and 
beyond that is the city, with a clear view 
of its many prominent buildings. Of 
course very much of the palace has been 


dis- 
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village immediately 


finished for a long time, and here his 
Majesty, with his wife and daughter, resides. 














the greater portion of the year. Their 
Majesties have other daughters, the eldest 
one some years ago having become the 
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wife of the ill-fated Prince Rudolph and 
Crown Princess of Austria. When the 
Prince died he unfortunately left no son, 
and as the Salic Law prevails in Austria, 
his only child, the little Archduchess, 
cannot succeed ; thus the royal house of 
Belgium loses much of the prestige which 
would have obtained from the alliance to 
the House of Austria. One son has also 
been born to the King and Queen of 
Belgium, but he died in his infancy, and 
the heir to the throne is therefore the 
brother of the King, the Count of Flanders; 
whenever the latter succeeds, however, 
there is very little doubt but that he will 
abdicate in favour of his Prince 
Albert; the latter, therefore, is generally 
looked upon as the coming King. He 
bears a very close resemblance to his 
uncle in stature and appearance, is twenty- 
two years of age, and an officer of the 
Grenadiers; upon him already devolve 
many of the necessary duties inseparable 
from heirship to the throne. 

If there is one hobby that King Leopold 
loves more than another it is that of 
horticulture, and at Laeken he indulges in 


son, 
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it to the full. His glasshouses are about 
the finest in Europe, and there are very 
few specimens of plant, shrub, or tree but 
what may here be seen. Should tidings 
of something fresh reach the royal ears, 
little time will elapse before it is obtained, 
and his Majesty does not hesitate at all 
about setting off on a long journey to 
view some this direction. 
Indeed, he is rather fond of going off 
suddenly in various directions and for 
various reasons, and often the first inti- 
mation his people have of it is when they 
read of his having arrived in some other 
country. Occasionally, there is a sudden 
transition to England, and so unexpectedly 
will his Majesty arrive on these shores 
that when he steps out of the Continental 
train at a London terminus, nobody expects 
him, and so there is not so much as a 
carriage to meet him. This is just the 
absence of ostentation which he de- 
lights in, and he quietly takes the arm 
of his daughter, or of ahy courtier who 
may be accompanying him, and walks 
off to the hotel where he usually puts up. 


novelty in 
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Heir-Prescemetive tro THe Beroian Turone. 


Should you be anxious to see how the 


King spends an entire day when at home, 
I must 


warn you of one thing—that is, 
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that you will have to get up very early in 
the morning, for his Majesty is seldom in 
his apartments much after six a.m., and 
he frequently takes a long walk before 
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onwards, you here and there mount a few 
steps until you come to another long 
corridor, the roof and walls of which are 
entirely of glass, and partly covered with a 
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breakfast. This meal he generally par- 
takes of in the Salon adjoining his sleep- 
ing apartment. After breakfast there is 
plenty of State and other business which 
requires and receives much consideration ; 
and then comes a ride of some consider- 
able duration round the park, and a 
leisurely inspection of some of the glass- 
houses. These houses being the special 
feature of Laeken, and the cultivation of 
their contents the great delight of the 
l\ing, it will be interesting to take some 
special note of them. 

They commence at the Palace itself, 
with a direct communication from the 
apartments, the other end of them termin- 
ating at a distance of over one mile away ; 
while here and there as one walks along 
the corridor-houses, others of large dimen- 
sions branch to right and left. Entering 
them then at the Palace end, you first see 
some beautiful statuary; then proceeding 


profusion of flowers, among which may 
be noticed the rich bloom of geraniums, 
heliotrope, fuchsias, etc., of all shades of 
colour. Houses for azaleas, camellias, 
palms, and every variety of ferns and 
exotics are continually passed, while here 
and there exquisite marble statuary is seen 
amid the foliage. All these houses are 
worth entering, but the orangery is one 
that must not be missed, for it is remark- 
ably fine, and contains a large number of 
trees in immense wooden receptacles, 
constituting, I believe, the best collec- 
tion in the of any 
individual in Adjoining this 
is the Garden, this having 
a large and domed centre, 
supported by massive iron columns, and 
having broad avenues stretching away 
on either side. Here are to be seen 
quantities of choice tropical plants, show- 
ing flowers which to anyone but the 


possession one 
Europe. 
Winter 


circular 
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residents of the far East are rare in the 
extreme. Then we step into the Congo 
House, filled with importations from the 
State of that name. It is hardly necessary 
to say anything here about the King’s 
interest in that direction, or the vast sums 
of money he has spent on his enterprise ; 
it is now a matter of history that the 
founding of the Congo Free State is due 
to King Leopold, and the 
Belgium will ultimately reap the benefit 
of his enterprise. Near at hand is a large 
hall used sometimes as a dining-hall, and 
sometimes as a ball-room; it has a fine 
polished floor and an orchestra, and, open- 
ing as it does into these beautiful con- 
servatories, is an ideal place for either 
function. Now we traverse seemingly 
endless corridors, rich in flowers, ferns, 
and grottoes, presentl~ coming to a large 


country of 


days ; for the moment you imagine there 
must be mistake, and 
into another con- 


servatory, as the building is almost entirely 


some you have 


merely come large 
of glass, and in it there is a multiplicity 
of flowers and plants. This is a church 
after the King’s own heart; here every- 
thing is bright and beautiful; even the 
birds fly in and out, rustling amid the 
foliage, occasionally filling the air with 
their clear notes. The form of the build- 
ing is circular, with a large dome sur- 
mounting. ‘Twenty granite columns sup- 
port the edifice, and this, if necessary, 
can be brilliantly illuminated with elec- 
tricity, as, indeed, can the whole of 
the glasshouses—a large cross above the 
altar is ingeniously adapted to lighting 
purposes. The 


altar- piece is remark- 


ably plain, composed entirely of stone: 
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palm-house with an African umbrella in 
its centre; then mount a series of steps, 
still under glass, and finally emerge into 


the most remarkable church of modern 
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but grouped around it and around each 
pillar are numbers of palms, ferns, and 
flowers. In the rear is a small gallery 


for the orchestra, by which the musical 
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portion of the service is rendered, and the 
entire body of the building is seated with 
chairs, the only difference made for the 
accommodation of the royal family being 
that their chairs stand slightly in advance 
of the rest. In addition to their Majesties, 
Princess Clémentine, and any visitors who 
may be staying at Laeken, the suite and 
major part of the household attend the 
morning service. It is, of course, in 
accordance with the ritual of the Catholic 
Church, but it is as unostentatious as 
possible, the King 
delighting not in 
much ceremony. 
About forty - five 
minutes is its 
general duration, 
no sermon being 
included on any 
but extraordinary 
occasions. 

After luncheon, 
which is a very 
plain meal, his 
Majesty will set 
out for a long 
tramp, extending 
often for many 
miles, regardless 
of weather and 
regardless of hills. 
During these 
walks the King 
likes a com- 
panion, and until 
the recent death 
of a gentleman 
who for some years held the office of 
Director of the Royal Gardens and Parks, 
he was generally chosen for the office. I 
have seen this gentleman, who was a 
Scotchman, return from these long 
walks thoroughly fagged out, accustomed 
as he was to open-air but 
the King himself seemed to 
feel it. 

Dinner with the Belgian royal family 
is a very simple affair, for Leopold II. has 
ever been much in favour of plain living— 
in fact, he carries his theories out almost 
to severity—but there is no doubt that this, 
and the active out-door life he has always 


exercise, 
never 
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led, have done a great deal towards making 
him as healthy as he is. At the same time 
his mental activity is so great that he will 
often work from 6 a.m. until 12 p.m., with 
the exception of short intervals for meals. 
He is intensely fond of scientific problems, 
and spends hours in such research ; but 
there are few subjects that he does noi 
more or less understand, and he is at al? 
times ready to converse intelligibly witl 
explorers, scientists, and actual thinkers 
and workers, certain of these often being 
invited to wait 
upon his Majesty. 

There is a large 
Royal Palace in 
the town, which 
contains many 
suites of stately 
saloons, the chief 
of which are, of 
course, the recep- 
tion, dining, and 
ball rooms. These 
latter are un- 
usually fine and 
very costly in 
their appoint- 
ments and decor- 
ations. There is 
no Throne-room 
proper, the near- 
est approach to 
one being the 
dais and _ state 
chair in the prin- 
cipal hall of the 
Senate Houses. 
There it is that the King, on his accession, 
takes the Oath of Fealty, a coronation being 
altogether dispensed with. The private 
apartments in this town Palace which are 
occupied by the royalties of Belgium are 
very pretty and very handsome ; nearly all 
the ceilings are beautifully decorated in 
white and gold; the silk-filled panels of 
the walls having frame decorations of the 
same character. Insome of the rooms there 
are some fine painted portraits; among 
which may be seen Leopold I. and his 
two Consorts, Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, their present Majesties and Marie 
Therese of Austria. Very little takes place 
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ARCHDUCHESS RUDOLF OF AUSTRIA, NEE PRINCESS STEPHANIE OF BELGIUM. 


From a Photograph by Miss Alice Hughes, Gower Street. 
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here in the way of Court ceremonies. 
Balls are few and far between, only three 
or four having been given since the death 
of Prince Rudolph. 
may give a dinner, but it is, generally 
State 
Receptions are, of course, held 
by both the King and Queen. 

The Queen of the Belgians may be 
rightly called a very clever woman, for 
there are few arts and 


Sometimes the King 


speaking, almost unattended with 
ceremony. 


accomplishments 
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that she is not well versed in. When 
saying that she is a musician, it means 
that she plays well on various instruments 
and is also a good composer. 
she took her certificate for First Aid, 
and has many times rendered valuable 
help in accident cases. For her splendid 
horsemanship and love of 
generally she has always been 
There is a magnificent stud of horses at 
Laeken, and some of them her Majesty 
has herself trained to 


things. Nine times out of ten when the 


Long ago 
5 Ss 


her animals 


famous. 


do very clever 
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Queen is seen at all, she is either riding 
or driving; and she will take a four-in- 
hand down the Boulevards as skilfully as 
any professional whip. Generally speaking, 
the Princess Clémentine is with her: she 
being a pleasant companion for her mother, 
as the same outdoor pursuits interest them 
both. In short, the entire family have, 
as a leading characteristic, a love of quiet 
country life and an _ utter of 
ostentation in any way. Not so long ago 


absence 


RECEPTIONS. 


the King, when staying at one of the large 
Continental hotels, had been indulging in 
an early morning walk, and on his return 


found a collection of people near the 
principal entrance Calling a _ small 
urchin to his side, his Majesty asked: 
“What are you all waiting here for?” 
‘“To see the King,” said the youngster. 
‘““Oh,” was the answer, “that is not a 
very interesting sight,” and his Majesty 
quietly walked This ex- 
tremely characteristic of each member of 
the family. 


indoors. is 
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SHIP 


NE of the oldest and one of the 
( most interesting of England’s 
oaken walls has just been removed from 
The recent depredations of 
the Storm Fiend, among other things, were 
responsible for the demolition of the brave 
old flag-ship, ‘“‘the dear Foudroyant,” 
as Nelson lovingly termed her. The 
Foudroyant was one of the last of the 
8o-gun two-deckers left to us—and with 
such a history! She was laid down at 
Plymouth in 1789, and was launched in 
1798. Lord Nelson her for his 
flag-ship for the Nile, but, as she was not 
ready in time, he had to take the Vanguard. 
Soon after she was ready, she took part in 
Sir John Warren’s action against the French, 
off the Irish coast, in 1798. Lord Keith then 
went out in her to join the blockading 
squadron at Cadiz. Lord Nelson ex- 
changed her, in 1799, for the Vanguard, 
when she fell to the command of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, of the Victory, in the 
Battle of Trafalgar; and of Sir E. Bury, 
of the Vanguard, at the Battle of the Nile. 
The Foudroyant took part in the operations 
at Naples; in the blockade at Valetta; and 
in the capture of the last two line-of-battle 
ships of the French Nile fleet. It was 
during this time that the King and the 
Queen of Naples frequently found an 
abiding-place on board of her. Nelson’s 
stay on board what he was pleased to 
regard as ‘‘ the fittest ship in the world,” 
endeared the Foudroyant so much to his 
heart that we find him writing of her in 
the following words: ‘‘I love her as a 
fond father a dashing child, and glory in 
her deeds.” One of the greatest events 


our midst. 


che se 


she ever figured in was the Egyptian Cam- 
paign, when the British landed in Aboukir 


Bay under her guns. It was here that 
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STORY 


Sir Ralph Abercomby, the brave leader 
of that expedition, was mortally wounded. 
He was taken on board the Foudroyant, 
and it was in her cabin that he died. The 
old war-vessel was next present at the sur- 
render of the French Army at Alexandria, 
which was the final act of 
great scheme for the conquest of the East. 
In 1803 she was one of the flag-ships 
engaged in watching the French fleet in 
Brest, and in preventing them joining 
Villenoi’s fleet. She next took part in the 
capture of one or two French war-ships, 
and then joined the squadron which block- 
aded the Tagus, when the French entered 
Lisbon and the Prince Regent of Portugal 
fled to Brazil. The last trip that she ever 
made as a Government ship was to Brazil, 
after which she was employed as a tender 
to the Cambridge gunnery ship. The year 
1892 was one of honour and dishonour 
to her. She then won the distinction of 
being the oldest two-decker in the British 
Navy; and she was sold to a German ship- 
breaker for firewood. 

It was only natural to find that such an 
action met with strong condemnation. A 
fruitless appeal to the Admiralty was fol- 
lowed by a public appeal for subscriptions 
made in the Zimes, whilst Dr. Conan Doyle 
was moved to write a patriotic poem. The 
public subscription-list was a failure, and 
the Foudroyani was towed to Swinemunde, 
in the Baltic, the ship - knacker 
began his vandalic work. However, Mr. 
G. Wheatley Cobb, of Caldecott Castle, 
Chepstow, and another gentleman, paid 
the £6000 demanded. The vessel was 
brought back to this country, and Mr. 
Cobb, who had become the sole owner, 
refitted her at a cost of £20,000. The 
Admiral’s cabin was turned into a museum, 


Napoleon’s 


where 
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containing Nelson relics, portraits of the 
ship’s commanders, and engravings of her 
engagements. The /oudrovant was then 
taken round the coast, and thrown open 
for exhibition. Mr. Cobb, 


who sailed 
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about with her, took his vessel to Black- 
pool at the beginning of June this year. 
It was then that the writer of this article 
became acquainted with the Foudroyant 
and her patriotic owner, and thus learnt 
how deep was the love of Mr. Cobb for 


DEAR FOUDROYANT.” 


his ship. Many thousands of visitors from 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands 
boarded her during the fortnight she was 
there, and for the first time in the whole 


course of Mr Cobb’s ownership, she was 
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STORED ‘* FOUDROYANT.”’ 


made to pay. On Wednesday, June 16, 
one of the greatest storms experienced on 
that part of the Lancashire coast came on 
suddenly. 
and there was no port to which she could 


fly. The anchors were put out, but she 


The Foudroyant was surprised, 
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was rudely buffeted by wind and wave 
until she stranded on the sandy beach. 
The masts all went by the board, and she 
suffered much damage. Mr. Cobb and the 
crew of twenty-seven men and boys were 
rescued by the Blackpool life-boat. The 
very next morning everybody was startled, 
some were indignant, others were amused, 
to find painted on her starboard side, in 
big white letters, “‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty, and take Beecham’s 


DEAR FOUDROYANT.” 


the machinery of the Great Eastern. That 
worthy had been engaged on the work for 
a week or two when the storms of Sunday, 
Nov. 28, burst along the English coasts. 
The Foudroyant stood the assaults of 
the sea nobly for some time, but the old 
sea-warrior at last began to yield. The 
stump of the mizzen-mast crashed over- 
board, the vessel parted in two, and in a 
few hours the ship that had “ braved the 
battle and the breeze” for so long a time, 











THE ** FOUDROYANT” 


Pills.” It was smart work, but the pill- 
vendors had to pay, in a subsequent legal 
action. A Glasgow salvage company was 
engaged to float her, but in a few days the 
little steamer that was unloading her heavy 
guns was broken up by another storm. A 
dismantled brig next arrived to do the 
work, but in the course of a third gale 
she was dashed to pieces. Mr. Cobb sub- 
sequently sold the wreck to the ship- 
breaker who broke up the engines and 


ASHORE AT BLACKPOOL. 


and in all climes, was strewn along the 
shore. The poor old Foudroyant, the 
beloved of England’s great naval hero, was 
nothing but floating masses of matchwood, 
which became the prey of thousands of 
relic- hunters. The brave old war- 
ship, whose decks have been trodden 
by the men who had helped to make 
England what she is to-day, has gone to 


join the shades of her heroes in the great 
Valhalla. C. TOMLINSON. 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE, NOW APPEARING IN ‘* PETER THE GREAT,”’ AT THE LYCEUM. 


See “ In the Public Eye.” 















i. = the curtain rose on the first 
production of ‘Secret Service” 


at the Adelphi it introduced the London 
playgoer toa very charming young girl ina 
beautiful muslin bodice. 
Ethel Barrymore. 


This was Miss 
Little wonder she could 
act, for all her people are on the stage— 
including her father, Mr. Maurice Barry- 
more, and her uncle, Mr. John Drew, who 
used to be Mr. Daly’s leading man and 
is now known as the Charles Wyndham 
of America. She was promptly annexed 
for the Lyceum, and is now appearing in 
“Peter the Great.” 

Lord Reay, the Chairman of the London 
School Board, is just the man to rule such 
a cosmopolite body, for he is a Scot by 
descent, a Dutchman, by birth, and an 
Englishman by marriage and by faithful 
service to the State. His direct ancestor, 
Eneas, commanded the famous regiment 
of his clansmen, the Mackays, in Holland, 
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and having married a Dutchwoman, settled 
down in the Netherlands, little dreaming 
that his line would be called to supply the 
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ADMIRAL SIR E. H. SEYMOUR, K.C.B. 


place of his elder brother (Baron Reay’s) 
descendants. Yet that line became extinct 
in 1875, so that A£neas’s great-grandson, 
Baron Mackay d’Ophemert, became Baron 
Reay. It is his son, in turn, who is the 
present peer. He was born in 1839, and 
became naturalised in 1877, becoming a 
peer of the United Kingdom in 1881. He 
is chief of the clan Mackay. 


The situation in China seems to have 
been accidentally anticipated by the 
appointment of a new Commander-in- 
Chief—namely, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hobart Seymour, K.C.B. He is a cousin 
of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, 
and entered the Navy at the age of twelve, 
just in time to serve during the Crimean 
War. He took part in the Chinese 
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War of 1857-58, and was present at the 
capture of Canton, and went through the 
Egyptian War of 1882. 


The man who put the Navy in a nutshell 
is undoubtedly Captain A. T. Mahan, of 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, WHO PUTS THE NAVY 
IN A NUTSHELL. 


The need of the 


the United States Navy. 
hour always discovers the right man. Thus, 
while the Navy as a practical weapon is 
occupying the attention of the whole world 
(including Wilhelm), Captain Mahan comes 
forward with a theory by which you may 


read the past and grip the future. His 
great service has been to treat the Navy, 
not as so many ships, so many gallant 
admirals, and so much boys’ adventurism, 
but in its ultimate effects on history on 
land. He launched his theory for the 
first time in ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, 1660-1783”; then came 
his ‘Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution,” and his latest book is 
“The Interest of America in Sea Power” 
When he visited this country the other 
vear the great Universities heaped learned 
honours upon him. 


The marriage of Englishwomen with 
foreign Princes is not so common as it 
but still with the forth- 
between Prince 
Dhuleep Singh and Lady Anne Coventry 
it is not out of date. Miss Mary Theresa 


once was, perhaps ; 


coming alliance Victor 
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Cornwallis West showed the way seven 
years ago by marrying Prince Hans Hein- 
rich of Pless. Like mother 
her (who was married in 1872) she is a 
very beautitul woman. 


her before 
She spends much 
of her time in England. 
Many people believe that the best 
romance by the younger writers is ‘* The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” with 
which Mr. A. E. W. Mason flashed on a 
romance -surfeited world two years ago. 
Its brilliancy has been recalled again in 
its adapted play form, though some of its 
lustre is lost at the footlights. Mr. Mason, 
who will be thirty-three in May, comes 
of an old Cumberland family—hence his 
first book, ‘‘ A Romance of Wastdale”— 
and was educated at Dulwich and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. After taking his degree, 
he went on the stage, and stayed there 
for six years, mainly under Miss Isabel 
Bateinai s management. In 1896 he 
threw up the stage and went over to the 
Church, becoming secretary to the enor- 
mously named ‘Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Special Committee for Amalgamating 
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MR. A. E. W. MASON, 


Central Church Committee and Church 
Defence Institution.” His story ‘* The 
Philanderers” is clever, but a trifle metallic. 
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HER SERENE HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS HENRY OF PLESS. 
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He has a keen sense of style in writing 
and in his personal appearance, for he is 
clean shaven and wears a single eyeglass. 


The play of the day is “ The Little 
Minister.” Londoners and New Yorkers 


know nothing about Thrums: so they 


PUBLIC EYE. 


Mr. Maude 
actor in the 


began his life as an 
North-Western States of 


America, his English career dating from 
1884. For nine years he has been figuring 
as an old gentleman of various epochs; 
but at last he has returned to youth in the 
shape of Gavin, who is positively giddy— 


x 
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MR. CYRIL MAUDE AND MISS WINIFRED EMERY 
AS THE LITTLE MINISTER AND BABBIE IN CADDAM WOODS. 


revel in the antics of its minister and his 
inquisitors, the elders. 


Mr. Cyril Maude, who dresses like 
the Little Minister but speaks with a 
well - bred English accent which was 
never known in Thrums, bears the trace 
of Charterhouse on him, while Gavin 
Dishart knew only Glasgow University. 


in the play. It was at the Haymarket, 
which he now manages with the courtly 
Mr. Harrison, that he met Miss Wini- 
fred Emery for the first time, and 
induced her to Mrs. Maude. 
Mr. Maude can trace his pedigree back 
to the days of Rufus; Miss Emery’s 
family were great figures in the stage 
history. 


become 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN HUNTING COSTUME. 


See “ Monarchs at Home.” 





